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Do Unto Ours... 


In sizing up corporate management, Forses editors like to look beyond 
the balance sheet as well as into it. What about the company’s 
employee relations, for instance? How’s the wage scale? Does the 
company provide any sort of job security, offer sensible fringe bene- 
fits? It’s not just noseyness on our part. We’ve found that indirectly 
—but invariably—the answers to these questions find their reflection 
right in the company’s balance sheet. For a corporate house divided 
against itself, like any other house, cannot long prosper. 

But it would indeed be presumptuous of us to judge others if our 
own house were not in order. It would not do at all for the pot to 
call the kettle black. So we think it only fair to report on what it’s 
like to be a member of our own corporate family. Suppose you were 
one of us. We like to think you would soon discover that Forses 
practices what it preaches about friendly human relations in business. 

Work & Play. Each member of the Forses “family” works a five- 
day, 35-hour week, with eight paid holidays a year. How’s the pay? 
We think you would find that it stands far above the wage scale 


prevailing in our area. 


After a year on the job, Forses staffers automatically win a two- 
week vacation with pay, and after five years an extra day for each 
additional year up to ten. After 10 years: three weeks with pay. 

Since no one is at’his best at his desk if his mind is at home, Forses 
provides every employee with a free life insurance policy after three 
months on the job.: The amount of coverage increases with service 
and compensation td a point that ultimately reaches $25,000. Cost 
to the employee at the top level: $7.63 a month, or nothing at all if he 
elects to carry only. $20,000. All others pay little or nothing for their 
policies. 

In addition to footing the bill for New York State Unemployment 
Insurance and disability insurance, Forses also assumes the burden 
of health insurance. After one year employment, the company takes 
over the entire cost, not only of hospitalization, but surgical benefits, 
too, under the Blue Cross-Blue Shield programs. All employees who 
stick with the company for three years become eligible to participate 
in Forses’ forward-looking retirement program, which is among the 
most liberal in all U.S. industry. Cost to the participant: nothing. 

Aid to Education. One basic principle in our shop is that advance- 
ment is the rule, not the exception. Wherever possible, higher-paid 
jobs are filled from within company ranks, and twice each year salaries 
are carefully reviewed to reward growth in experience and abilities. 
To help ambitious workers get ahead, Forses Inc. contributes half 
the tuition fee for any employee attending evening school classes. 

In the last five years, our Forses “family” of employees has just 
about doubled. We frankly expect it will double and redouble again 
in the promising years to come. But one thing we’re dead set on: 
Forses will never grow too big for friendly human relationships and 
mutual concern. 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOk 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 
CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. Y. 


Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of Aug. 








Number 
of Successive Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES ° 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: = 


GREATEST LOSSES 


Detroit (7) —9% 
Knoxville (4) 8 
Sioux Falls 

San Antonio 

Scranton- 


THE TOP TEN CITIES 








Percentage gain or loss from 


GREATEST GAINS corresponding months last year 


Salt Lake City (3) +9% 
Sacramento (5) 9 
Tucson (2) 
Burlington 
Tulsa 








SEPT. ocr. 


New England +6% +5% 
Middle Atlantic | +6 +6 
Midwest 0 —!1 





Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Roanoke 
Miami (2) 
Memphis (2) 


Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington (3) 
Omaha 
Providence (2) 


South +7 +5 
North Central +8 +4 
South Central +7 +5 





Mountain 


Pittsburgh ‘ 
2 Pacific +7 +3 


Reno 


Peoria 
Charlotte 
Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 


tinuously in this column since Map for indicated 
month. 
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NATIONAL INDEX +6 +5 

















NEXT ISSUE: 


IT’S UP TO YOUTH. General Motors is one captain of industry which is ready 
to entrust the future to a strong team of able young lieutenants. Forses 
reports how GM and other major corporations are making way for tomorrow by 
putting their personnel accent on youth. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Forses for a whole year. 


(0 Enclosed is remittance of $6. [1 will pay when billed. 


F-1008 


Single Copy 50¢ 
Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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JET L-1000 Turbojet Sue, & > 
signed and built by Lockh 
. . « incorporated many coda «| 
features now widely used in present- 
day jet engines. 


1. JET F-80 Shooting Star, first U. S. 
ogg jet fighter; first to exceed 

mph on everyday Air Force duty, 
providing near-sonic flight experience. 
2. JET F-90 Penetration Fighter, first 
U. S. aircraft to dive through sound 
barrier routinely—proving supersonic 
Ha not awesome as pilots then 


3. JET F-94 Starfire, first of the almost- 
automatic all-weather jet interceptors 
—pioneered application of modern 
electronic equipment in jet aircraft. 

4. JET T-33/TV-2 Trainer—worid’s first 
successful jet trainer, which gave 
America its vitally needed backlog of 
= jet pilots in record-breaking 

me. 


5. PROPJET R7V-2/C-121F Super Con- 
stellation—worild's fastest propelier- 
driven transport developing valuable 
+t ae for U. S. on high-speed prop- 


6. PROPJET XFV-1 Vertical Takeoff 
Fighter with 2 jet turbine engines and 
contrarotating props —expedited valu- 
able VTO flight research/development. 
7. JET-ASSISTED P2V-7 Neptune —7th 
in a hardy line of far-ranging U. S. 
Navy patrol planes, equipped with 
pods to increase attack and evasion 
capabilities. 


8. JET T2V-1 SeaStar Trainer—‘“‘World’s 
Safest,” first — — LJ — 
ing Boundary 

safe landings ond kaw BY on ‘USN 
carriers. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION, Burbank, California * GEORGIA DIVISION, Marietta, Georgia + MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION, Van Nuys, Palo Alto and 
Sunnyvale, California * LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, Burbank and Palmdale, California » LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, Ontario, California 





9. PROPJET C-130 Hercules—the ver- 
satile new go-anywhere, haul- Poe | 
“strongman” of the USAF that 
America into a new era of swift, low- 
cost movement of heavy cargo. 


10. JET F-104 Starfighter—World’s 
Fastest Jet Fighter...“America’s 
Missile With a Man in It,” capable of 
overtaking and destroying any aircraft. 


11, RAMJET X-7 Missile, designed and 
bullt by Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division, is one of a family of super- 
sonic vehicles testing and developing 
air-breathing ramjet engines. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Tax deductions for the cost of going 
to a stockholders’ meeting are no 
longer allowed normally. A new In- 
ternal Revenue ruling holds that such 
costs are not a business expense, even 
if investments are your main income. 
But you can still deduct such ex- 
penses as the rental of a safety de- 
posit box for securities and certain 
fees paid to an investment counselor. 





Late-at-night shopping for milk, bread 
and other staples may become wide- 
spread. The Grand Union Co. re- 
cently installed vending machines 
outside. one of its stores, giving ser- 
vice on a 24-hour basis. Other chain- 
men, watching Grand Union closely, 
wonder if the idea will catch on. 
e . a 

Brokers now feel that tight money 
probably will continue well into next 
year, and some even predict further 
increases in the rediscount rate be- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 





A Guaranteed Way to 


ADD $100 OR MORE 
TO YOUR NET INCOME 


Between Now and December 31st 


WITHOUT RISKING A CENT! 


You may be throwing away hundreds of hard-earned dollars—unless you take certain 
steps this year to cut your tax bill and assure maximum savings come next April 15th. 
These all-important steps are among 3157 tax-saving ideas in J. K. Lasser’s new 1957 





YOUR INCOME TAX, which is yours under this no-risk guarantee: 





steps before December 31st. 





This book must add at least $100 to your after-tax income this year, a better || 
than 50-to-1 return on its $1.95 price. If you save anything less than $100— || 
even 10¢ less—we will refund your money without question. Actually, you may 
double your savings by seeing the book now and taking the necessary tax-wise 








This latest edition of Lasser’s famous tax 
guide will net you big savings in all FOUR 
areas of your personal finances, including: 


YOUR HOME: 46 tax-savings for home 
owners—131 deductions for household ex- 
penses—tax savings when you buy or sell 
property—real estate taxes you can deduct— 
deductible losses due to fire, theft, or other 


casualty; tax-wise handling of rental in- 
come, etc. 
YOUR PAY: 563 deductions for salaried peo- 


ple—deferred pay plans that boost net income 
—tax b ts from ion and profit-sharing 

plans—converting ordinary income into low- 
tax capital gains; tax-free fringe benefits, 


YOUR INVESTMENTS: tax-exempt govern- 
ment bonds—securities that pay tax-free divi- 
dends—tax savings in convertible bonds— 
capital gains from investments in mutual 
funds, etc. 


YOUR FAMILY SECURITY: shifting income 
to cut your tax bill—tax-sheltering your in- 
come from insurance and annuities—setting 
up family trusts—tax-wise magne for your 
retirement and estate, etc. 


In addition, the 1957 Your Income Tax gives 
you 372 approved ways to reduce taxes... . 
items you can =< clude from gross income 
. .. Checklists of 463 jobs and professions, 
with complete list of deductions for each .. . 
48 checklists of local State taxes you can de- 
duct... deductible medical and dental 
expenses i 76 deductions for farmers 
plus 1789 tax-saving pointers that may fit 
your situation. 


ona many new opportunities for saving 
ned up in the past year, you need Lasser’s 

7 Your Income Tax to build your income, 
capital. and family security by cutting your 
1 this ap and next. It is America’s 

a BR e investment by far—guaran- 
teed to save you at least $100 and possibly up 





If You "Weptis's @ Tax Advisor... 


don’t expect him to compute * spay 8 lowest 
tax unless you furnish him with ALL the 


facts. No one else but you oon spot all the 
deductions, exem: iptions, and income exclu- 
sions you are enti 


ed to. Among the 3157 tax- 
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| 
| 
saving ideas in the 1957 Your Income Tax are | 
many you have overlooked. To guarantee | 


your savings, use this book before your ac- 
countant figures your 1956 income tax. | 


Don’t Miss Out on These No-Risk Savings 


Lasser’s 1957 Your Income Tax is guaran- 
teed to pay you 50-to-1000 times its $1.95 
purchase price or you risk nothing. You — 
Save at least $100 or you may return the book 
for full refund anytime up to April 16th, 1957. 
Mail the no-risk one m today—in order to 
take necessary steps this year to reduce taxes 
and keep your hard-earned dollars. 


Two Free Money-Saving Bonuses For You 


] YOUR MONEY MANAGER: a unique 
four-step plan for og | better, enjoying 
ace of mind, achievin; nancial indepen- 
ence. Not a “budget” — is is a systematic 
program for spending and saving which lets 
you_ have necessities, comforts, and luxuries 
while building solid financial security for 
yourself and your family. 


2 FILLED-IN 1956 TAX FORMS: to make 
certain that you get every possible saving 
on your 1956 income tax—and to save you 
time in filling out your return—you will also 
receive this se booklet of sample 1956 
tax forms, completely filled in for your 
guidance. 

Both of these money-saving guides are yours 
to keep even if you return the 1957 YOUR 
INCOME TAX for full refund. 


a Simon and Schuster, Publishers, Tax Dept. T-39 
feats Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 
: eye of J. Lasser’s new 1957 
1 Your” INGO COME T. for which I enclose $1.95 
pee Oe a If this book does not save me at least 
may return it for refund enreme okee to 
tap ig 1057. ‘The tree tax alds—YOUR 
ER and FILLED-IN 1956 TAX FORMS 
. are 5 to keep in any case. 


City . State 









READERS. SAY 





Belted Blonde 


Sir: Don’t Forses editors ever look at 
the pictures they caption? In the shot on 
page 26 of the November 1 issue, labeled 
Ray Bolger Belts It Out, it’s obviously 
not Bolger but some tormented blonde 
who’s doing the belting. Who is she any- 
way? 

—RosBerT RICHARDS 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Broadway-star Elaine Stritch, who lit up 
the sky in Pal Joey, On Your Toes, and 
Bus Stop.—Eb. 


Color Controversy 

Sm: In your article on color TV 
(Forses, November 1), you quote Gen- 
eral Electric’s President Cordiner as 
saying, “If you have a color set you've 
almost got to have an engineer in the 
house.” 

For six months we have enjoyed an 
RCA color TV set. After installation and 
proper adjustment by the RCA Service 
Co., we have had no trouble whatever in 
bringing in perfect color reception, and 
we have no engineer in our family. 

No ulterior motive prompts this letter. 
I own. no stock in RCA (though I'd like 
to). I do own a little stock in General 
Electric. 

—Mrkrs. W. H. Picketr 
Atlanta, Georgia 


People’s Capitalism 


Sm: In the November 1 issue of 
Forses, Lawrence Stessin asks, “What is 
the answer to all this [the worker’s 
child-like resentment of his parent-like 
employer]?” I think I can give a partial 
answer. The great mass of people are 
entirely in the dark as far as the stock 
market is concerned. Why not send 
speakers to all colleges and high schools 
to explain the American economic sys- 
tem? Why not send speakers to union 
meetings, etc.? Why not put them on 
radio and TV? People are gullible about 
propaganda because they are not in- 
formed. If people owned stock in the 
company they work for, they would 
feel themselves a part of and not a ser- 
vant of the company. 

—Amy E. Bor.LaAnpD 
Crete Public Schools 
Crete, Nebraska 


Credo 


Sm: In regard to your Thanksgiving 
Credo . . . we who enjoy. the blessings 
of America should be thankful, indeed, 
but we should not get too smug until 
everyone in America can recite this same 
creed. The Constitution has put us on 
the right road, but until theory and 
practice mean the same to each citizen, 
we cannot honestly say we have arrived. 

—Marta Sutton WEEKS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 











by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





THE ELECTION AND THE ECONOMY 


The remarkable scope of President Eisenhower’s victory 
demonstrates anew his unique personal stature with the 
American people. 

But in their jubilation about the 
President’s overwhelming victory, re- 
sponsible Republicans everywhere must 
soberly examine the other side of the 
coin. Even with the avalanche of votes 
for the top of the ticket Republicans 
were unable to win control of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 

ae Gane tives. Plainly, by the multi-millions, 

majority ... American voters remain unconvinced 
that the Republican philosophy as personified on the 
Congressional and gubernatorial level is the same as the 
President’s. In state after state and county after county, 
Eisenhower’s majorities were accompanied by Democrat 
majorities for the other offices—in the 
U.S. Senate, Clark over Duff in Penn- 
sylvania; Church over Welker in Idaho; 
Magnuson over Langlie in Washing- 
ton; Lausche over Bender in Ohio; and 
Carroll over Thornton int Colorado. On 
the gubernatorial level the same story— 
Democrat Furcolo in Ike-preferring 
Massachusetts, Freeman in Minnesota, 
Williams in Michigan, McNichols in 
Colorado and Holmes in Oregon. 

True, the coattails did the trick in many cases. Cer- 
tainly Senator-elect Javits was enormously helped by 
Ike’s huge New York plurality. Javits, incidentally, 
emerges with great stature because the election eve 
Israeli-Egypt developments slashed into New York 
City support that Javits normally could have expected; 
but he stood firmly in support of the President’s Mid- 
East policies. Many Republican Congressmen-elect 
from such normally Democrat districts as Hague’s fa- 
mous Hudson County-Jersey City bailiwick owe their 
victories to the overwhelming size of President Eisen- 
hower’s win. 

That the decided majority of voters now split tickets 
has been dramatically illustrated throughout the country. 
That the President’s personal appeal cannot be effectively 


Pres. Eisenhower 
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Messrs. McKay & Langlie 





-.. doesn’t always rub off... 


transferred or “rubbed off” was demonstrated in Langlie’s 
loss in Washington, McKay’s loss in Oregon, and others. 
In Maine, despite Ike’s endorsement of the GOP standard 
bearer a few weeks prior to the eléction, Democrat Gov- 
ernor Muskie won by a wide margin. On Election Day, 
57 days later, Ike carried Maine by an even wider margin 
than Muskie had won. 

The Republican party has four more years of national 
leadership and the opportunity to rebuild itself with poli- 
cies and programs which reflect Eisenhower’s approach. 
In the past four years there has been some success in this 
direction, but far from enough. It must be achieved during 
the four years that lie ahead if the Republicans are to 
form a solid foundation for future victory on a state and 
national level—when the President’s enormous personal 
appeal is no longer available in the White House and on 
the ballot. 

The immediate economic problems 
that face the Administration are not 
small. Prosperity continues, and in my 
opinion, things will be booming in the 
months ahead yet some new solutions 
must be developed to curb inflation 
without upsetting the apple cart.’ The 
“tight money” policy, in trying to hold 
down unbridled expansion, is also hit- 
ting hard in areas of real need where 
a push and not a pull is required to 
forward them. 

We must have more school rooms. Higher interest 
rates make this more difficult. Housing starts are slow- 
ing down too rapidly because of high 
interest rates. Highway construction 
and needed additional hospitals also are 
suffering from the high cost of money 
and the difficulties in raising it. 

On the other hand, with a new kick 
to the price wage spiral, consumer 
prices in recent weeks have headed up 
too fast. Retail sales are booming. 
Auto production is rising fast. The 
steel industry is straining capacity. 
All these factors are further impetus to the boom. 


Senator-elect Javits 






-..+ but some it 
helped. 
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The Administration under Humphrey’s aegis must de- 
velop a better weapon, or at least a more selective one, 
than blanket high interest rates, if the 
economy is to continue expanding 
soundly. While wild excesses must be 
cracked down on, areas of vital need 
must not be retarded by a weapon in- 
tended for use against other targets. 
The Administration has its mandate. 
People have demonstrated their ap- 
proval of prosperity. Now the Admin- 
-ageagreted istration leaders have the privilege of 
te his problems. = going back to their problems, and in 
the national economy there are a number of tough but 
immensely important ones. 


x 
ON THE CUFF 


We are hearing a good deal less these days about the 
dangers of too much consumer buying on the cuff. There 
is a good reason for this. Last year Americans piled 
$6: billion in consumer debt on top of the $30 billion 
they already owed. But so far in 1956 we have been 
paying off old debts almost as fast as we are incurring 
new ones. 

The improvement, of course, is only relative. At the 
end of August consumer debt (the economists’ term for 
consumer’s instalment obligations, outstanding charge 
accounts and other unpaid bills) stood at a mighty $37.5 
billion. Three quarters of this is instalment debt. This 
figure represented a boost of $1.3 billion over the 1955 
year-end total, a big enough increase in itself but 
rather modest in comparison with last year’s instalment 
buying spree. 

But if buying on time is leveling off, it is leveling off 
on a very high plateau. Nearly half of the 55-million U.S. 
families owe money on new cars, refrigerators and the 
like. For the nation as a whole 12c out of every dollar of 
disposable income is earmarked for paying off time loans. 

Such are the figures. But how does all this fit into the 
overall business picture? That depends on with whom 
you talk. Many conservative bankers and businessmen 
think the warning bell has already sounded. They say 
that consumer debt played a major part in the drop in 
auto sales this year to an estimated 6.0 million from last 
year’s 7.4 million. In other words, millions of people who 
‘strained their paychecks to pay for 1955 models can do 
little more than gaze wistfully at the 1956’s and 1957’s. 
The anti-instalment debt people think this analogy can 
be applied to refrigerators and all that other long list 
of gadgets that the economists call “consumer durable 
goods.” By this argument only the timely arrival of 
1956’s capital spending boom saved us from an instalment 
plan recession. 

There are other arguments, too, against instalment 
buying. For one thing it is expensive: for the individual. 
One estimate puts the cost to the public for interest and 
carrying charges on instalment loans at some $4 billion 
a year—not far short of $6.4 billion it costs to carry 
the national debt. Then, too, it tends to make some people 
ignore hard-headed price comparisons. Instead of asking 
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“how much?” they only want to know “how many dollars 
per week?” And the latter sum, of course, can be de- 
ceptively low when the buyer has 36 months to pay. 

But many businessmen and quite a few economists are 
inclined to shrug off these arguments against instalment 
buying. They point out we are living in a quite different 
kind of economy today. One in which hard-working 
young families can reasonably look forward to a rising 
level of income; that, therefore, these families are on firm 
ground in going into debt to acquire freezers, autos and 
the like—the capital assets of a higher living standard 
After all, runs this argument, great corporations do es- 
sentially the same thing when they borrow to build a new 
plant which they expect to pay for out of future earn- 
ings. 

Maybe, the defenders of instalment credit say, that 
gleaming 1957 hardtop is a little over Mr. Jones’ financial 
depth. But he can still swing it if he is willing to pinch 
a bit on, say, clothes or entertainment. There is, in this 
era of rising living standards, little question of making 
the kids go without milk as might have happened to a 
debt-ridden family of a generation or so ago. 


The defenders of instalment buying have an even more 
impressive argument. They say consumer credit can be 
regarded as a kind of a pay-as-you-use system. Is the 
breadwinner, they ask, essentially less solvent because he 
is obligated to make monthly payments on a refrigerator 
than he would be if he were paying money to a landlord 
to supply the appliance? 

In my opinion the statistics in general bear out the 
argument of those who think that instalment buying is a 
healthy thing so long as it does not get out of line: For 
example, a good 40% of the heavily indebted families are 
middle income couples with children. Basically these are 
good credit risks. Families earning a bare subsistence at 
$3,000 or less (see table), on the other hand, are not 
heavily indebted. 

Thus it is probably the better part of economic wisdom 
to take a generally tolerant attitude toward consumer 
debt. Much of the dynamism of our free economy comes 
from the fact that almost every family can aspire to a 
suburban house with two cars in the garage. Instalment 
credit, in helping get them there faster, gives the economy 
a lot of steam. 

Granted, another big boost in consumer debt such as 
the one we experienced in 1955 would be cause for alarm. 
But this year’s $1.3 billion increase is not out of hand. 
To curb too drastically a free economy’s consumer credit 
simply to avoid potential abuses would come under the 
heading of throwing out the baby with the bath water. 





WHO'S IN DEBT? 


Installment Payments as percentage of family income (after taxes) 


Family Income No Debts 10% 10-19% More than 20% 
Under $3000 66% 9% 10% 14% 
$3000-7499 46 19 20 13 
Over $7500 60 17 17 4 
All Families 55 15 16 12 


source: Federal Reserve Board and Chase Manhattan Bank 
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THE MIDDLE EAST STAKES 


Governments, giants of industry and 
U.S. investors—all share the risks in 
the shifting sands of the Middle East. 
Here’s the score card on the oil wells 


of Araby. J 


Wuen the smouldering conflict be- 
tween Israeli and Egyptian flared into 
war last month, no one was more 
alarmed or less surprised than the 
mén who drill for oil in the Middle 
East. Ever since the first Middle East 
oil concession, by Persia in 1901, wars 
and political upheavals have been as 
much a hazard of the oilman’s job as 
dry holes and runaway gushers. 

Such dangers spring out of the past 
as well as the future. Consider the 
case of the Sahara Petroleum Co., 
which operates in Egypt for Conti- 
nental Oil, Richfield Oil, Cities Serv- 
ice and Ohio Oil. Even before the 
world heard of fighting in Egypt, Sa- 
hara Petroleum was worried about a 
war long since ended. Its crews were 
hunting oil near the famed World War 
II battlefields of El Alamein, Mersa 
Matruh and Sidi Barani. But before 
they could start drilling, they first 
had to “sweep” the area with detec- 
tors to clear a forgotten minefield of 
the early 1940s. 

Taking such risks in the Middle 
East has been well worth while for 
Western oil companies. Out of the 
parched and barren land around the 
Persian Gulf last year came no less 
than one fourth of all the oil produced 
in the world. Yet even this huge 
preduction is barely a drop in the 
bucket compared with the immense 
reserves of oil still underground there. 
Wallace Pratt, a distinguished geolo- 
gist, estimates that the Middle East, 
holds three quarters of the entire 
world’s known oil reserves. 

Petroleum & Pounds. Yet the West’s 
stake in the Middle East far tran- 
scends company profits and inter- 
company rivalry. Up from the wells 
of Araby is pumped no less than 80% 
of all the oil Great Britain burns. If 
Britain were forced to make a large 
shift from sterling to dollar oil—the 
inevitable consequence if the Middle 
East faucet were shut off—it would 
disastrously reverse the already pre- 
carious British balance of payments 
position. For France, the stakes are 
equally high. 

American investors also have a 
sizable, personal equity in the burn- 
ing sands of the Middle East. Of the 
$3 billion that the West has sunk into 
the sheikdoms and protectorates of 
the Middle East, a good two thirds has 
come from American oil companies. 
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At least 60% of Middle East crude is 
produced by American interests. Thus 
five of the eight major operators in 
the Middle East bear such familar 
American names as Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Socony Mobil, Gulf Oil and 
The Texas Co. 

Moreover, American investors’ out- 
lays in the Middle East’ do not stop 
with the American companies. Any- 
where from 20% to 40% of the equity 
of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group, 
for instance, is believed to be owned 
by American stockholders. Reflect- 
ing this interest, the stock of Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Co., which controls 
60% of the Group, often ranks among 
the volume leaders on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Shares of its 40% 
partner, the “Shell” Transport and 
Trading Co., also do a brisk trade in 
the American over-the-counter mar- 
ket. 

British Petroleum also has a U.S. 
following from its listing on the 
American Stock Exchange. Up to 
now, BP has received some very solid 
investment from this side of the At- 
lantic. Because of its hugh reserves, 
BP’s stock probably offers investors 


_more actual oil in the ground per 






SAUDI ARAB AND GHAWAR WELL: 


dollar of market price than any other 
major security. The only drawback: 
every drop of it is in the Middle East. 

Geographically, the major oil com- 
panies’ Middle Eastern operations are 
concentrated mainly in Saudi. Arabia, 
Kuwait, Iran and Iraq. Leaving Brit- 
ish Petroleum out of account, the five 
big American operators and Royal 
Dutch/Shell lifted a massive 817 mil- 
lion barrels of oil from the sands of 
the Middle East last year. One Wall 
Streeter recently made a detailed 
study of their producing profits on this 
oil. His estimate: $579.3 million. 

Arabian Oil Tank. Such huge profits 
are possible because the Middle East 
fields contain “big” oil, deposits so 
vast that they are virtually under- 
ground oceans of crude. Even vet- 
eran oilmen are startled by the new 
underground wealth they keep un- 
covering. Some facts: 

® Dad Joiner’s East Texas field, the 
biggest ever found in the U.S., has 
been valued at 6 billion barrels of oil. 
Yet it could practically be dropped in 
between two of the wells in Saudi 
Arabia’s Ghawar field. 

e The first hole drilled in Kuwait 
was dry, but it has taken oilmen 
exactly 19 years to drill another well 
that did not produce oil. 

© In the U. S., 50 feet of net oil- 
producing sands is considered a rich 
find; the oil sands of a new field in 
Kuwait run to 1,500 feet. 

Barrels & Bucks. Who owns what of 
this wealth? In Saudi Arabia, prob- 
ably the best known of the oil nations, 
the great name is the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. Better known simply 
as Aramco, it is owned 30% by Stand- 


when East meets West, revenue meets risk 
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ard of New Jersey, 30% by Stand- 


ard of California, 30% by Texaco, 
and 10% by Socony Mobil. Since So- 


Cal and Texaco were first to make 
rich strikes in Arakia, the other two 
companies have been paying a pref- 
erential dividend of 10c a barrel on 
all Aramco production, a dividend 
that will continue to be paid until 
Aramco’s cumulative production ex- 
ceeds its 1950 total by 3 billion bar- 
rels.. But Aramco’s production has 
been rising so fast that Wall Street- 
ers guess this level will be reached 
within two or three years. 

Though it produced only a relative 
trickle of oil up until 1944, Aramco 
has since gone on to become one of 
the major oil producers in the world. 
Last year its wells gushed forth an 
astonishing 333.2 million barrels of 
oil. But such riches are matched by 
equivalent risks. Saudi Arabia is one 
of the Middle East’s most active trou- 
ble-makers politically. 

Por all these risks, Saudi Arabi- 
an ventures have paid royal rewards 
to gilmen. @ecently, for example, 

@ame across a sin- 
-which stretches 





entive cies a of New Jersey. Geolo- 
guess; moreover, that this one . 
ly contains as 
Pipresent proved - 
reserves on Bee North American con- 
tinent. 










” ake the cas@ of the 
» which operates in the 
E udi Neutral Zone, north 
of “and shares. output there 
ty Sg #hé@ American Independent 
Oil #@ joint venture of Phillips 
Petroleum, Sunray Mid-Continent, 
Signal Oil and Gas, and other inde- 
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pendents. By the end of this year, 
Getty and Amino hope to more than 
triple their rate of production at the 
beginning of 1956, when it was 30,000 
barrels of oil a day. 

Rival oilmen think that Getty needs 
this crude to supply Tidewater Oil 
Co.’s new East Coast refinery (see 
page 36). Tidewater is 62% owned 
by the J. Paul Getty interests. In 
any event, the Middle East is one of 
the few spots left in the world where 
such a production step-up would be 
possible. 

In nearby Kuwait, Gulf and British 
Petroleum have concessions which 
have proved to be even more dramatic 
producers. From 14 million barrels 
in 1947, the little sheikdom’s pro- 
duction soared to 196 million barrels 
in 1951, an enormous 384 million bar- 
rels last year. Though hardly more 
than a sand spot on the Persian Gulf 
geographically, Kuwait boasts wells 
that are huge even by Saudi Arabian 
standards. 

So much so, in fact, that ‘Kuwait 
serves as a giant reservoir for the 
BP-Gulf partnership. By agreement, 
each can sell virtually as much Ku- 
wait crude as it likes to other com- 
panies so long as the oil does not 
disturb the marketing operations of 
its partner. Both companies have 
been doing a flourishing trade. In 
1947, for instance, BP signed a con- 
tract with Jersey Standard to sell 
it about 800 million barrels of oil over 
a 20 year period, and has agreed to 
sell still more crude to Socony Mobil 
and Belgian Petrofina. Gulf, for its 
part, has been selling to Royal Dutch/ 
Shell and other companies. 

British Petroleum also has large 
holdings in Iran. Formerly known 
as the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., BP 
dominated Iranian Oil production for 


years. But in 1951, after Jersey Stand- 
ard had negotiated its famed 50-50 
split of oil profits with Venezuela, the 
Iranians demanded the same terms 
from BP. The company was willing 
to bargain, but before it could act, 
Mohammed Mossadegh expelled it 
from Iran, capped its well, and idled 
Anglo-Iranian’s .great Abadan refin- 
ery, the world’s largest refinery. 
After a series of negotiations and 
pressure from Various governments, 
BP and the “Iranian Consortium” of 
companies were allowed to resume 
production. In the process, however, 
BP’s share of production was cut con- 
siderably. As a result, it now has 
only a 40% interest in production, 
with.7% shares held by Jersey Stand- 
ard, Socony, California Standard, 
Texaco and Gulf. Royal Dutch/Shell 
controls another 14% and the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles con- 
trols 6%. Another 5% interest is also 
shared among Richfield, Amino, 
Standard Oil of Ohio, Getty, Signal, 
Atlantic Refining, Hancock, Tied - 
er and the San Jacinto Petrdl@tim 
Corp. Though it probably accounts 
for a good one seventh of world oil 
reserves, Iranian production is today 
only a shadow of its former self. Cur- 
rently produétion is running at only 
about 161 million barrels a year. 
Most of the major companies in the 
Consortium also have a share in the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., which accounted 
for virtually all of Iraq’s 235.9 million 
barrels production last year. The 
owners: BP, Royal Dutch/Shell, the 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles and 
the Near East Development Corp., 
a joint enterprise of Jersey Standard 
and California Standard. Each of 
these has a 23.75% interest in Iraq 
Petroleum’s production. The remain- 
ing 5% interest is held by the estate 
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of the late Calouste S. Gulbenkian, 


the fabled five-percenter of Middle 
East oil negotiations. 

But IPC has its fingers in more 
than one pie. Through the owner- 
ship of the Qatar Petroleum Co., its 
owners pump 37.8 million barrels a 
year from the tiny shiekdom of Qatar. 
IPC’s drills are also active in the Tru- 
cial Shiekdoms of South East Africa 
and in the northern part of Muscat & 
Oman. 

“Red Line” to Profits. Most of these 
oil-producing lands were originally 
closed to Americans. The British 
were first on the spot. Back in 1901, 
an Englishman named William Knox 
D’Arcy had received a concession 
to hunt for oil in Persia. By 1912, 
his company, forerunner of today’s 
EP, had built its first refinery at 
Abadan. 

But it was not until two years later 
that BP really started to move. Sir 
Winston Churchill, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, feared a shortage of 
fiel for the British Navy, which was 
then switching over from coal to oil. 
So the British Government bought 2 
million ordinary shares, 1,000 pre- 
ferred shares and £199,000 in first de- 
bentures from the company. It was 
a big and deliberate financial boost 
for BP (which still is 58% owned by 
the British government) and set it up 
for the biggest deal of all: when 
Gulbenkian and all the British, 
French and Royal Dutch/Shell inter- 
ests in the Middle East were merged 
into what is now Iraq Petroleum. 

With this framework, they circled 
a map and agreed to work only as a 
group within the “red line”—basical- 
ly, the old Ottoman empire of Europe 
and Asia. When American oilmen 
entered. the Middle East in later years, 
they also had to sign the agreement. 






ENGLAND’S CHURCHILL: 


he saw it... 
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led by British Petroleum, the world’s 
great oil companies last year pumped 





sands of the Middle East. 
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Result: when Gulf was offered con- 
cessions in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, 
it had to turn them down because of 
its IPC membership. 

No such pact, however, had been 
signed by Standard Oil of California, 
which in 1932 went into Bahrain and 
discovered oil. A year later, a party 
of SoCal geologists, decked out in 
beards and Arab dress, landed in 
primitive, backward Saudi Arabia. 
To minimize the huge financial risk 
of such a venture, SoCal sold half in- 
terest to Texaco, forming the jointly 
owned California-Texas Oil Co. In 
1938, California-Texas’ drills pene- 
trated ‘what is called the “Arab Zone,” 
and Saudi Arabia was on its way to 
becoming a major oil producer. 

That gave rise to an odd situation: 
both, Jersey “and Socony had solid 
markets, but needed more oil; SoCal 
and Texaco had the oil, but were 
working within the forbidden red line. 


FIVE-PERCENTER GULBENKIAN 
he engineered it... 





Just a year after World War It, How- 
ever, Jersey found an open door. Un- 
der British law, the company 6+ 
served, two of the parties to ‘the 
agreement—Compagnie Francaise and 
Gulbenkian—had acquired enemy 
status during the German occupation 
of France. Legally, this dissolved the 
agreement. In a short time, both 
companies had bought interests in 
Aramco. 

The Influx. As its output soared, 
more and more oilmen flocked into 
the Middle East. In Libya, for in- 
stance, crews of middling-sized Texas 
Gulf Producing Co. and W. R. Grace 
& Co. now are prospecting for oil. 
Sinclair has gone into the Italian 
Somaliland. A group headed by 
George E. Allen, onetime head of the 
RFC, has entered Yemen, and Cali- 
fornia Oilman Edwin Pauley is prob- 
ing below the crust in Jordan. Tide- 
water Oil, long a stay-at-home re- 
finer, has recently been dickering for 
concessions in Turkey. “Every com- 
pany,” observes Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), “should have a chance at 
Middle East crude.” Nasser & Co. 
willing, of course. 

For one very good reason. In the 
past few years, the huge wealth of 
the Middle East fields has reversed 
completely the oil map of the world. 
Formerly, the big flow of oil came 
from the U.S. and Venezuela. Now, 
the Middle East nations rank among 
the top exporters in the world. Ac- 
cording to the Oil Department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, these pools 
have, in fact, become “the balancing 
factor in equating world supply and 
demand.” 

The U.S., for its part, has been go- 
ing downhill as a supplier. Though 
it has about 10% of the known re- 
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es GF the world, roughly 60% of 
adie has been used up already. 
pb meeult, there is no “easy oil” left 
nae U.S... With every passing year, 
“Sheeomes tharder and more expen- 
Sve t find a barrel of oil. 

Pen years ago, for example, US. 















men found 25.8 barrels of oil for 
foot of hole they drilled. By 
“year, this yield had dropped to 
188 barrels. Over this same period, 
She over-all costs of drilling a well— 
dry 









hole costs, leases, overhead and 
mg expenses—rose by 21%. 
f retical cost of adding one 
barrel @f oil to the U.S.’ underground 
reserves has jumped from 57c to 
$1.28, an increase of 125%. In the 
Middle East, on the other hand, as 
one oilman puts it: “You push a stick 
in the ground, and there’s your oil.” 
That is almost literally true. Where 
the U.S. has tens of thousands of 
fields, Arabian crude comes from 
exactly 35 fields. Eleven of these, 
moreover, are believed to hold 90% 
of all Middle East reserves, and two 
of them (Ghawar and Kuwait’s Bur- 
ghan) are the largest in the world. 
This very concentration means few- 
er wells and higher profit margins for 
oilmen. In the U.S. no less than 56,- 
000 wells were drilled during last year 
alone; in Arabia less than 1,500 wells 
have been drilled in all its history. 
Nor has there been much mystery 
about where to sink them. So far, 
the Arab nations and Iran have 
proved up 13,000 barrels of oil for 
every foot of well drilled. The com- 
parable figure for the U.S. is less 
than 30, and even in oil-rich Vene- 
zuela it probably runs to between 600 
and 700 barrels. 
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SHIPS ON SUEZ CANAL: it is a long way around the Cape of Good Hope 


1955 as percent of 1946 


Since 1946, Middle Eastern oil 
production has risen at a far 
faster rate than the other oil 
oreas of the world. 

1946=100 
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All others 


Equally significant are the relative- 
ly shallow geological structures of the 
Middle East. In the U.S., drilling to 
depths of 10,000 feet or more has be- 
come a commonplace. But Eastern 
crude lies less than 5,000 feet under- 
ground, thus saving greatly on an 
operator’s “steel costs.” Moreover, 
once the hole is tapped it produces 
more oil than do wells anywhere 
else in the world. The average US. 
producer, for example, pumps up 
roughly 12 barrels of oil a day, and 
a Venezuelan well will normally give 
up 500 or 600 barrels during the same 
period. An Arabian well, on the other 








hand, will average 4,800 barrels a 
day. Wells in tiny Kuwait do even 
better: they yield over 6,000 barrels 
of oil a day. 

All these factors add up to fat 
profits for the oilmen. The “Brewster” 
Congressional investigation of 1947- 
48 established that “lifting costs” 
(exclusive of royalties to the govern- 
ments) ran to 19c a barrel in Saudi 
Arabia, 10c in Bahrain. Since then, 
these costs have risen to about 30c a 
barrel. Yet this barrel will bring $1.97 
at the big oil port of Ras Tanura. 
Even after splitting profits with the 
local government, it adds up to a 
tidy net. 

Pipelines to Profits. In the bleak, 
sunbaked deserts of Araby, however, 
crude oil in any quantity is worth less 
than a drop of water. Its real value 
is as energy for the cars, homes and 
industries of Western Europe, the 
U.S., South America and even the 
Far East. All of which brings up the 
questions that have bothered more 
than one investor in recent weeks: 
even if the fields remain safe, how 
do the West’s oil stakes stand in rela- 
tion to the Suez Canal? 

Even with Suez closed, oilmen say, 
petroleum can still be moved by 
tanker around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Normally only 4% of the West- 
ern imports bypass Suez and take 
this route: it is longer and adds about 
30c a barrel to costs. But super super- 
tankers (those of 80,000 tons or 
more) can carry crude around the 
Cape even more cheaply than they 
could through the Canal. Reason: 
their draft, fully loaded, is too deep 
for the Canal. Currently the US. 
government is studying a plan to 
build a series of tankers that could 
be used in this manner. 

Pipelines are a second answer. A 
few years ago, Aramco spent $230 
million to fling its gigantic “Tapline” 
from the Persian Gulf across north- 
ern Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Syria 
and into the Mediterranean port of 
Sidon in Lebanon. This year the sys- 
tem handled about 320,000 barrels a 
day, roughly a third of Saudi-Ara- 
bian output. Iraq Petroleum owns the 
other big Middle East line, a $290- 
million system running from Iraq’s 
huge Kirkuk field to termimals in 
Lebanon and Syria. Its throughput 
during the year represented about 
70% of Iraq production. Between 
them, these two pipelines last year 
enabled about 40% of West-bound 
crude to bypass Suez. 

Pipelines, of course, can be an 
Achilles’ heel. Though Saudi-Arabia’s 
King Saud recently decreed the 
death penalty to anyone sabotaging 
Tapline, the carrier is not guarded in 
its journey through Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon. As a result, miles of the 
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S4UDI’S SAUD AND TERMINAL AT RAS TANURA: the “have-nots” wanted a share, too 


oil companies’ supply lines are vul- 
nerable whenever the tempers of 
Islam flare up. Still another danger: 
cil-dry nations like Lebanon have 
seen their neighbors get rich quick 
and have been pressing for an in- 
creasingly higher rental on the lines. 

For such reasons, the majors in the 
Middle East were talking about build- 
ing two huge pipelines even before 
the Egyptian conflict developed. Run- 
ning through Iraq and Turkey, these 
lines would pump crude to the Medi- 
tefranean from Kuwait, possibly 
Tyan, and from the still somewhat- 
undeveloped fields of southern Iraq. 
They could move as many as 1.7 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a day in compara- 
tive safety. 

This pipeline may become a reality 
once Araby subsides. Demand for 
Middle East crude has now grown 
to the point where it is straining 
all existing transportation facilities. 
Happily for the producers, much of 
this new demand is coming from na- 
tions outside the U.S. Not only are 
they showing fast growth, but they 
are ideally situated for Middle East 
delivery. Thus while U.S. demand 
has been increasing at the rate of 
about 5.8% annually, demand in the 
west of the Free World has been 
shooting ahead by some 11% a year. 

The Petroleum Department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, ‘allowing for 

eks by war and depression, sees 
world demand soaring to 18.7 million 
barrels a day by 1960. Five years 
later, the bank says, demand should 
hit 24.8 million barrels a day. 

The Road Ahead. Despite the boom- 
ing demand for oil, Wall Street was 
keeping a sharp eye on oil securities 
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last month. Companies such as Cities 
Service and Texas Gulf Froducing, 
still mainly in the exploratory stage, 
would be little affected by any new 
developments. But quick-pencilled 
traders had instantly calculated all 
the other possibilities in the Middle 
East crisis. Their findings: 

® In sheer dependence on Middle 
East crude, BP and Cie. Francaise 
were the most vulnerable companies, 
Royal Dutch/Shell and Jersey Stand- 
ard the safest. Among American 
companies alone, Gulf and California 
Standard led the vulnerable list. 

e If nationalization threatens, BP and 
Cie. ‘Francaise, followed by Gulf, 
California and Texaco, would be the 
likeliest targets. Jersey Standard and 
Royal Dutch/Shell would be the least 
affected. . 

e If a royalty squeeze were applied 
by the Arab nations, Royal Dutch/- 
Shell and Jersey Standard would suf- 
fer least, BP and Cie. Francaise the 
most. 

But while Wal! Streeters were thus 
occupied, oilmen were — concerned 
with still graver matters. “Oil,” 
Egypt's Nasser has written in The 
Philosophy of Revolution, “a sinew of 
material civilization without which 

. all would cease to function, and 
rust would overcome every iron part 
beyond hope of motion or life. ... 
Half the proved reserves of the world 
lie beneath Arab soil. Have I made 
clear how great the importance of this 
element of strength is?” From BP’s 
headquarters in London’s Finsbury 
Circus to Jersey Standard’s Rocke- 
feller Center offices, Nasser’s obser- 
vations kept the lights burning far 
into the night. 


AUTOS 


TWO-WAY THRUST 


Wall Streeters rediscovered 
last month that “leverage” 
can work both ways. 


OnE of the big appeals of the Chrysler 
Corp.* stock to Wall Streeters in re- 
cent years has been its high “lever- 
age.” In taking on $187.5 million in 
long term debt, Chrysler’s 8.7 million 
outstanding shares have come to rep- 
resent a relatively small share of total 
capitalization by the auto-makers’ 
standards. By way of comparison, Ford 
has 54 million shares outstanding, 
General Motors 276.4 million. Thus 
even a minor boost in Chrysler’s prof- 
its makes a big impact on the net that 
comes down to each share. 

With this in mind, some bullish Can- 
yon analysts have gone on record to 
predict earnings of $20-$25 a share 
for Chrysler in some not-too-distant 
day. Last month, however, bulls on 
Chrysler were pulling in their horns. 
Leverage, they discovered once again, 
works both ways. Pressed by heavy 
costs for the most extensive model 
changes it has ever made, Chrysler 
finished out the third quarter with a 
net loss of $12.4 million. For a cor- 
poration of Chrysler’s heft, this was 
hardly an irreparable loss. But. the 
sizeable leverage in Chrysler’s com- 
mon produced a whopping $1.42 defi- 
cit per share for the quarter. 


*Traded NYSE (1956) : 5 h, FF 
low 60. Dividend "(955 1955) : 64, Indi ea 


yout: $3. Ea: gs per share wit TE esta. 49. 
‘otal assets {i955 1,112.5 million, cker 
symbol: C. 
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/EYCHANGERS 


“Be Britain last month, finance 
dangled briefly with theology. 


Over the centuries, Britain’s estab- 
lished Church of England has proven 
itself a successful if highly conserva- 
tive investor. With assets running 
into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
Jars, the Church has spread its in- 
vestments over both stocks and bonds, 
real estate and mortgages. Despite 
a single-minded avoidance of invest- 
ments in the beer, liquor or enter- 
tainment businesses, it has managed 
its holdings with an appreciative eye 
for dividends and values. 

But sometimes the Church has 
seemed a little uncomfortable in its 
role of capitalist and has showed 
signs of a guilty conscience. One 
such instance occurred last month, a 
——— of the big Texas Co.’s 

offer for the British- 
canal Trinidad Oil Co. When the 
dust finally cleared, the Church found 
that its Trinidad Oil holdings had ap- 
preciated nearly overnight by more 
than $450,000. Along with a small army 
of London speculators, the Church had 
made a notable killing. 

But far from rejoicing in this capi- 
talistic windfall, the Church instead 
seemed embarrassed. “Unwanted,” 
sniffed Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, the 
man who, as Church Estate Com- 
missioner, manages. the Church’s in- 
vestments. For Sir Malcolm’s taste, 
the Church’s quick profit smacked too 
much of “speculation” and repre- 
* sented an invasion of the temple by 
the moneychangers. 


Sir Malcolm’s reluctance kicked up 
a tempest across Britain, from stock- 


brokers’ offices in the city to remote’ 


country parishes. In answer, Lon- 
don’s famed Economist rushed to the 
defense of the profit motive. “If the 
Church,” wrote the Economist, “con- 
demns such a policy on moral 
grounds, it has no business to hold 
ordinary shares [i.e., common stocks] 
im its investment portfolio.” The 
Economist said that the Church, far 
from scorning stocks, had approxi- 
mately $370 million invested in them. 

But it was Dr. Geoffrey . Francis 
Fischer, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and titular head of the Church of 
England, who had the final word. 
“The last thing,” quipped he, “you 
ean call... [the Trinidad Oil invest- 
ment] is a gamble. We were kicked 
out and given a present, but we did 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: 
the profit came unbidden 


not ask for it.” 

That seemed to settle the matter. 
At month’s end there were no signs 
that the Church had any intention 
whatever of relinquishing its pleasant 
capital gain. 


CORN REFINING 


CORN ON THE COB 


Converting farmers’ corn in- 

to products for consumers 

and industry is big business 

for Bill Brady’s Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining. 





Year after year William Thomas 
Brady, 60, is called upor. to perform 
one of the neatest tricks in U.S. in- 
dustry. As president of giant (total 
assets: $206 million) Corn Products 


-—CORN PROCESSORS’ —— 
LINEUP 


Corn Penick 
Products A.E. Staley & Ford 


Total Assets 

(in millions) $206 $80 $26 
Sales 

(in millions) $290 $152 $52 
Pre-tax 

Profit Margin 11.3% 7.2% 15.4% 
Earnings 

Per Share $2.29 $2.77 $5.41 
Dividends 

Per Share $1.33 $1.35* $3.00 


Common Prices, 
1956High&Low 32%-27% 29-2444 55%4-462 


Based on 1955 figures. *plus 2% Stock. 











Refining Co.,* Brady keeps a remark- 
ably steady flow of cash pouring into 
stockholders’ dividend envelopes, de- 
spite the fact that his company’s for- 
tunes are notoriously dependent on 
the constantly fluctuating prices of 
corn (see chart). 


A Corny Business. From the corn it 
buys of farmers, Corn Products makes 
dextrose, syrups, dextrins, starches 
and oil. Brady sells more than half of 
this production to such industries as 
textiles, food, paper and laundries. 
Roughly another third he sells di- 
rectly to consumers under such fa- 
miliar brand names as Mazola, Karo 
and Argo. Another 10% ends up as 
livestock, poultry and pet feeds. 

While Brady’s markets and manu- 
facturing costs are reasonably steady, 
his raw material costs are not. Partly 
as a result, Corn Products’ -profits in 
the past five years have see-sawed up 
and down between $1.54 and $2.29 a 
share, and its profit margins have 
varied from a high of 16c on the sales 
dollar in 1953 to just 11.3c last year. 

Brady, however, has been able to 
insulate his stockholders at least in 
part from the direct effects of these 
ups and downs. Even when Corn 
Products Refining’s profits fell from 
$2.68 in 1950 to $1.54 two years later, 
not once were the dividends cut to 
the company’s 28,000 common stock- 
holders. In fact, they were steadily 
kept up. From $1.20 in 1951-52, com- 
mon dividends have risen gradually to 
a probable $1.50 in 1956. 


The Target. Last month, Brady was 
making it abundantly clear what he 
considers his most important current 
job: raising Corn Products’ profit 
margins from the low level of last 
year and keeping them higher. In this 
respect smallish Penick & Ford (total 
assets: $26.4 million) has been run- 
ning rings around its big rival. Where- 
as Corn Products managed to earn a 
pretax profit of just 11.3c on the sales 
dollar in 1955, Penick & Ford suc- 
ceeded in squeezing 15.4c out of each 
of its sales dollars. Corn Products’ 
profit margin, it is true, was way ahead 
of competitor A. E. Staley’s 7.2c. But 
Staley’s lagging has been largely due 
to troubles with its soybean opera- 
tions, not with its corn business. 

One of the items Brady is counting 
on to help make Corn Products more 
profitable is the $3.5 million a year he 
spends on research. Corn Products’ 
research division has come up with 
such profitable items as zein; used in 
making the synthetic fiber Vicara, and 
Inositol, a promising drug, used in 
treating hardening of the arteries. 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran re: high, 
323g; low, 2742. Dividend (1 $1.33. Indi- 
os 1956 payout: $1.50. Earnings r Py 
(1955) : Total — (1955 6 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: CFG. 
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Brady is also getting a big helping 
hand from his growing foreign sales: 
last year alone they brought Corn 
Products’ treasury $6.4 million in divi- 
dends, or nearly one third of the year’s 
net profits. 


New Lines. But Brady would also 
like to get away from depending on 
a single crop. He is already getting 
some of his regular products (dex- 
trose, food and industrial starches) 
from a sorghum grain as well as from 
corn. “We want,” he says, “to get 
further away from depending on 
corn.” Last year he went so far as 
to acquire chocolate-flavored Bosco 
syrup and NuSoft liquid fabric soft- 
ener. 

Brady expects Corn Products to 
pass the $300-million sales mark this 
year, which would represent a fair 
improvement over 1955’s $290 million. 
But at the third quarter mark, his 
10.2c pretax profit margin was no bet- 
ter than 1955’s 10.0c. Brady’s aim of 
making his profit margins as depend- 
able as his dividends still remained 
last month under the heading of un- 
finished business. 


AUTO PARTS 





WHAT DIP? 


Clevite Corp. has done some- 
thing about its traditionally 
slow season. 


Wuen Detroit’s automakers put their 
feet on the brake pedal to prepare for 
their annual model changeovers, their 
suppliers slow down too. Especially 
if they are as heavily committed to the 
auto parts business as Cleveland’s 
medium-sized Clevite Corp.* (1955: 
sales: $71.9 million). Clevite gets 55% 
of its gross from auto parts (biggest 
items: sleeve-type bearings and bush- 
ings for Ford). As recently as 1954, 
Clevite’s president, William G. Laffer, 
49, was accustomed to turning as little 
as one eighth of his year’s net profit 
in the slack third quarter. 


Unseasonable Haste. This year, 
Clevite might have fared just as bad- 
ly, but it didn’t. During the first half, 
Laffer had not abnormal news to re- 
port: sales were steady, but competi- 
tive conditions growing out of the 
auto slowdown had clipped net profit 
by some 39%. Suddenly, however, 
Clevite got or an unaccustomed high 
road. That was clear last month when 


Price range (1956): nigh, 
dica 


2aige pees 18. aoe (1955) : $1.25. In 
ee Parent: per share (1955) : 
assets (1955) : $61.8 million. Ticker 
a eg ares 
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CORN AND 
GREENBACKS 


Corn Products Refining maintains steady 
payout of dividends (colored bars) even 
though its business is tied to the wildly 
fluctuating prices of corn. 

















1952 1953 1954 1955 
*High and Low prices represent Chicago Board 
of Trade highest! and lowest prices for contract 
grades of corn (per bushel). 


Bill Laffer posted the results for his 
company’s third quarter. Clevite’s 
net: $1.1 million, twice what it had 
earned in the same three months of 
1955, autodom’s biggest year. 

That was more than enough to pique 

Wall Street’s always lively curiosity. 
How, Laffer was asked, had Clevite 
come to enjoy such unexpected afflu- 
ence? Wary of tipping off inquisitive 
competitors, Bill Laffer responded 
with a bewildering variety of answers. 
Most impressive of these was that a 
good ‘part of the seasonal slack had 
been taken up by bigger volume in 
aircraft and diesel engine parts. 
' But it was not a complete answer, 
and prying Wall Streeters had soon 
turned up something important left 
unsaid. Much of the gain, they cal- 
culated, had been scored: by Clevite’s 
Brush Electronics division, which 
makes a wide variety of such instru- 
ments as seismometers, amplifiers, 
oscillographs and magnetic recording 
equipment. It.is also the world’s larg- 
est maker of artificially grown crystals 
(used in acoustical gear). Clevite had 
acquired Brush Electronics in 1952, 
but not until this year has the division 
come fully out of the woods. Now, it 
was amply clear from Clevite’s latest 
report, Brush has at last become an 
important contributor not only to its 
parent’s sales, but to its earnings as 
well. 

Compensators. Brush is only one of 
several acquisitions Clevite has made 
in recent years to compensate for its 
seasonal slowdown. One of these— 
Transistor Products (which makes 
power transistors and diodes for tele- 
vision receivers)—is known to be still 
in the red. “Some of our newer ven- 
tures have been quite costly,” Laffer 


admits quite candidly. “But,” he adds, 
“we have better control of them ndw.” 
With Brush as a convincer, Wall 
Street is now disposed to concede that 
Clevite does indeed know how to 
make its search for new products pay 
off. 

Just the same, Bill Laffer has no 
idea of quitting the quest. “I hope,” 
says he, “that we never stop looking.” 


AIRCRAFT 


THE PEAK 


Engine-making United Air- 
craft is gaining altitude at a 
remarkable pace. 


In the history of East Hartford, Con- 
necticut’s United Aircraft Corp.,* 
year—1944—-stands out like a monu- 
ment. That war-plagued year, the 
nation’s biggest aircraft enginemaker 
piled up a whopping $745 million in 
sales. But like Milton’s Lucifer, 
United soon “dropped from the Ze- 
nith, like a falling star.” In the years 
that followed, pickings were thin in 
the aircraft business. Even in the 
Korean War years, it hardly seemed 
possible that United could ever re- 
gain the sales heights set in 1944, short 
of some far-distant future. In fact, 
between 1952 and 1955, United’s sales 
rose less than 5% 


Olympus Regained? But by last 
month, United seemed certain to chal- 
lenge its own past with a new sales 
record in 1956. This year, United has 
jumped far ahead not only of its pace 
last year, when it grossed $699 mil- 
lion, but that of record 1944 as well. 
In its first half, United’s sales rose 
some 28% to $460.2 million, with net 
profits climbing steeply to $20.6 mil- 
lion, a 34% gain. What’s more, every 
sign seemed to indicate that its rate 
of climb has been accelerating since 
then. 

In United’s cockpit are two quiet, 
competent men whom Wall Streeters 
are watching with manifest interest. 
Policy boss, and as such the man who 
sets United’s targets, is Chairman 
Horace Mansfield (“Jack”) Horner, 
53, who took over the job last April 
when United’s longtime boss Fred- 
erick B. Rentschler died. In the 
co-pilot’s seat as president and chief 
of operations is William Persons 
Gwinn, 49, a onetime stock clerk who 
had bossed United’s Pratt & Whitney 
division since 1944. Like Fred Rent- 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran BSE high, 
8714; low, 6134. Dividend (195 $2. 
justed for 3-for-2 ae er shaie Indicated 1956 
Earning $6.14 
Cadjust ad for casei e split). (Total a Bt. - ads): 
3 million. Ticker pube 
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JACK HORNER: 
for an old challenge... 


schler, both are men not contented 
merely with taking things as they 
come. Both believe in giving a time- 
ly shove to help United’s fortunes 
along. 


The Magic Mark. If rumor is to be 
believed, United’s brass have now set 
themselves a lofty goal for surpassing 
the company’s old peak. Widely at- 
tributed to Gwinn last month was an 
offhand prediction that United would 
nudge near the magic $1-billion sales 
mark this year, top it handily in 1957. 
But reporters trying to check the 
statement with Horner and Gwinn 
drew orily a terse “No comment.” 
Said United’s brass: “We prefer to 
discuss what we have done, not what 
we are going to do.” 

Even for fast-climbing United, $1- 
billion sales is a tall order. To hit 
that mark, United would have to boost 
billings no less than 43% above its 
1955 level. But Wall Street is in- 
clined to credit United’s ability to 
make good, if not this year, at least 
next year. Biggest factor in that 
judgment: United’s Pratt & Whitney 
division, which contributed 74% of 
the company’s gross last year. Its 
business: engines. Its present dis- 
tinction: a big foothold across the 
threshold of the jet age. Main com- 
petitors: General Motors, General 
Electric, Curtiss-Wright. 

Thrust. Right now, Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s jet power is giving it notable 
thrust in the competition to supply 
jet engines both to military and civil- 
ian planebuilders. Its famed J-57 jet 
engines power many of the Air 
Force’s most crucial fighters and in- 
tercontinental bombers. But Pratt & 
Whitney has also won itself a strate- 
gic position in civilian aviation: it 
has heavy orders for both Boeing’s 
707 and Douglas’ DC-8 jets. Demand 
for P&W JT-3 jet engines, commer- 
cial versions of its famed J-57, is 
large. 

United is also hard at work on an 
even hotter item, its J-75 jet engine 
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and a commercial counterpart known 


as the JT-4. Still under wraps: top 
secret development contracts for an 
atomic aircraft engine. 

Also getting a big lift these days is 
United’s pioneering Sikorsky Aircraft 
division, the U.S.’ largest producer of 
helicopters. Its famed S-58 troop- 
and cargo-carrying whirlybird has 
been modified for non-military use, 
and its bigger, twin-engine S-56, 
originally designed as a Marine Corps 
assault vehicle, is also due to be trans: 
lated into a commercial carrier. Re- 
sult: Sikorsky, which contributed 
13% of United’s sales, this year is 
contributing 16%, a share that may 
well increase still further in the fu- 
ture. 

The effect of all this was not lost on 
Wall Street last month: propelled by 
the tidings from East Hartford, 
United’s common left behind it one of 
the most dramatic contrails visible 
anywhere on the Big Board. 


W ATCHES 


HIGH TIME 


Diversification has yet to sup- 

ply the cure for Elgin Nation- 

al Watch’s recurrent prob- 
lems. 


WHEN a company boosts its dividend, 
stockholders are normally happy. 
But in the case of Elgin National 
Watch Co.*, which raised its quarterly 
payout to 25c more than a year ago, 
the result was. somewhat different. 
It made stockholders nervous. Rea- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
173%; low, 12. Dividend (1955): $1. Indicated 
1956 payout: 90c. Earnings r share (1955): 
$1.01. Total assets (1955) : .7 million. Ticker 
symbol: ENW. 
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BILL GWINN: 


. @ powerful response 


son: Elgin’s business just did not 
seem healthy enough to support the 
new rate. But Elgin shareholders. 
long since accustomed to biting thei 
nails over the unstable fortunes of the 
watch industry, for the most part 
crossed their fingers and hoped events 
would prove them wrong. 

When Elgin ended its 1955 fiscal year 
last February, there seemed ample 
cause for holders’ worries. Sales fo1 
the year were off 14% to $51.5 mil- 
lion. Worse, net profit was down 
41% to $918,362. That meant that 
Elgin had paid out nearly every cent 
it had made in dividends. But El- 
gin’s president, James G. Shennan, 
46, was not visibly upset. In fact, he 
remained incurably bullish. “Despite 
reduced earnings,’ he announced 
last May, “we felt that our business 
prospects warranted continuing divi- 
dends at the same rate.” 


Rocks & Shoals. But by last month 
Shennan had some second thoughts 
on the matter. He reported sales 
down 17% in the first six months of 
the new year, net profit down a 
thumping 60%. That jolt decided 
Shennan that it was high time to 
conserve Elgin’s dwindling—though 
still sizable—cash reserves by cutting 
the dividend a full 40%. “We are,” 
he explained to stockholders, “in a 
period of transition from a single 
product company to a_ diversified 
operation.” 

Elgin’s brush with the fiscal rocks 
stems from Shennan’s determination 
to sheer off from at least equally 
dangerous shoals: the increasing diffi- 
culty of making adequate profits in 
the watch business. It is not a new 
danger. In fact, ever since Swiss 
watches and movements began to 
flood into the American market after 
World War II, Elgin has had to work 
hard for every penny it made. The 
pressure of imports put a steadily in- 
creasing pinch on its profit margins, 
but Elgin managed to stay ahead 
anyhow. Thanks to its watchmaking 
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~ knowhow and a strong streak of 


aggressive merchandising, Elgin near- 
ly always managed to boost its sales 
enough to keep its net profit rising 
too. 

Decision Point. That, however,could 
not go on forever, and Shennan be- 
gan looking around for a new balance 
wheel for his business. Two years 
ago he saw his chance, bought three 
Los Angeles electronics firms. That 
gave Elgin a new side line: sub- 


miniature electronic instruments. 
“Watchmaking skills,” Shennan ex- 
plained, “are ideal for making 
sub-miniature devices.” And he 


professed high hopes for his new 
venture. “By entering new fields,” he 
said, “we are building the safe- 
guards that will make us less vulner- 
able and will reverse the unfavorable 
corporate trends of the past.” 

The sequel, however, has not been 
too happy. Very soon Elgin sales and 
profits began going not up but down. 
The trouble, Shennan explains, was 
that “our low-margin defense busi- 
ness slumped. We make ammunition 
components, and unless they start 
shooting those things off, our business 
was bound to run out sooner or later.” 

Added to this, the new electronics 
business—at least so far—has been 
a disappointment. “Frankly,” says 
Shennan, “we underestimated the 
cost of reorganization and develop- 
ment.” 

Those costs soared so high in this 
year’s second quarter that, coming on 
top of the slump in defense busi- 
ness, Elgin’s operations dipped into 
the red. Jim Shennan, however, has 
not lost hope of turning in a respect- 
able showing for the full year. “Re- 
member,” he says, “we generally do 
our biggest business in the Fall around 
the holidays.” His guess for fiscal 
1956: earnings “no worse than in the 
first half—and we were solidly in the 
black then.” 

High Cost of Salvation. What was 
probably most discouraging to El- 
gin’s stockholders last month was not 
that Elgin’s electronics venture had 
suffered a setback, but that its watch 
division, whose deficiencies the elec- 
tronics side line was supposed to 
make up, had actually continued to 
be a stable and dependable business. 
Thus the cost of salvation—tempo- 
rarily, at least—seemed high. But 
Jim Shennan was conyinced that it 
was necessary for the long run. 
“We’re having trouble right now, all 
right,” he conceded last month. “But 
we haven’t had time yet to show 
what we can do. We're going in the 
right direction. I’m very, very sure of 
that. 

“I know,” he added, “that it’s re- 
sults investors are interested in. 
Well, so am I.” 
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CIGARETTES 


OVER THE HUMP 


R. J. Reynolds discovers 
“more pure pleasure” in its 
nine-month statement. 





ToBaccoMEN frequently refer to R. J. 
Reynolds’* Camel, the nation’s best- 
selling cigarette, as “the hump.” This 
sort of irreverence bothers Reynolds 
President Ed Darr not a bit. Beam- 
ing last month, he reported that 
Reynolds is indeed over the hump. 

As the second biggest cigarette- 
maker (after Paul Hahn’s American 
Tobacco), Darr’s Reynolds turned in 
a nine-month report easily calculated 
to bring “more pure pleasure” (as the 
Camel ads have put it) to Reynolds 





ELECTRONICS 
GAMBIT 


Since 1945, Elgin’s profit-growth (white 
line) had been far stabler, if far less 
spectacular, than competitor Hamilton's 
(colored line). Then, in late 1954, Elgin 
diversified . . . 
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stockholders. For the period ending 
September 30th, Reynolds racked up 
record-smashing sales of $704.4 mil- 
lion, 9.5% ahead of 1955’s nine months, 
and a net of $46 million ($4.39 a 
share) vs. $40.9 million and $3.88 a 
share last year. 


Camel’s Stablemates. Contributing 
to the joyful numbers were the per- 
formances of Camel’s own stable- 
mates. After only two years on the 
market, Reynolds’ filtered Winston 
has already huffed and puffed its way 
to the top of all filter smokes. Darr is 
also finding pleasure in sales of re- 
packaged king-size Cavalier (“Hold- 


sree Divine GRE) et: et 
; low en - 
1956 s5.b5° ‘rei iS. Larniies r share 
Tota auetbe $6 . million. 

joker: aaa: RJ. 


ing its own”) and new menthéinted 
filter Salem (“Doing very well in- 
deed”). Even “the hump” itself 
whose sales slipped 8% last year, 
nevertheless continues to chip in 70% 
of Reynolds’ revenues. 

As for the cancer scare and what it 
may mean to the future of smoking, 
Camel-driving Ed Darr has long held 
that “all who can be scared have 
been scared.” Says he: “We’re just 
country folks down here [in Winston- 
Salem, N. C.]. We let the results 
speak for themselves.” 


MOVIES 


THE LITTLE FOXES 


Anticipating the sale of as- 

sets, wily and hopeful inves- 

tors have loaded themselves 

up with 20th Century-Fox 
stock. 


On Wall Street last month, there was 
much ado about a lot. The lot in 
question: 20th Century-Fox’s* 280- 
acre tract in Los Angeles, where the 
moviemaker at one time or another 
has reconstructed everything from the 
village of Lourdes to the Chicago fire. 
In recent months, however, Fox has 
been less concerned with extrava- 
ganzas than with expenses. With first- 
half pretax profits down 33%, despite 
revenues from the release of 52 films 
to TV, Fox has been seeking ways 
and means of cutting down on over- 
head. 

One favored corner-cutter: a pro- 
posed merger of Fox’s studio produc- 
tion facilities with those of Warner 
Bros. By moving its picture-making 
to Warner, and selling off unneeded 
equipment and facilities, Fox would 
save $3 million a year and also be 
free to expand the unexpectedly 
profitable oil-drilling now going on 
right on its home lot. Thus far nine 
wells have been drilled—all gushers. 
Under the royalty agreement with 
Universal Consolidated Oil Co., Fox 
ultimately stands to realize almost 
52% of gross revenues (less one half 
of operating costs) from all the oil 
found on its property. 

In happy anticipation of the sale of 
these assets, a number of wily in- 
vestors have loaded up with Fox 
stock, recently selling at 25%. No 
potential proxy battle is in prospect. 
Indeed, the buyers are known to be 
friendly to Spyros Skouras’ manage- 
ment. They apparently just want to be 
at table when the pie is divvied up. 


Traded NY Price ran, Ay 5 h, 
2044, {956 ai "Dividend (1885) $1.60. pe ie 


you 
(i955) oe bs. Total assets: rnings per ialllions 
oo symbol: TF. 
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Having expanded at a time 

when demand was contract- 

ing, National Gypsum is tak- 
ing some rough bumps. 


Few people would accuse 7l-year- 
old Melvin Houston Baker of being 
excessively cautious. “Maybe,” he 
once said, “I can’t do anything else. 
But I can sure whip up enthusiasm 
in people.” As chairman of Buffalo, 
N.Y.’s fast-moving National Gypsum 
Co.,* Baker has whipped up enough 
enthusiasm in his directors to per- 
suade them in the past decade to pour 
more than $104 million into keeping 
National a strong and growing second 
to giant U.S. Gypsum in its industry. 
With hardly a pause for breath, he 
has since embarked National on 
spending another $100 million by 1960. 

In a sense Baker could not have 
afforded to be cautious. Few busi- 
nesses since the war have boomed as 
steadily as gypsum. As a relatively 
inexpensive, plentiful product, it has 
become the most widely used of U.S. 
building materials after lumber. 

Wrong Way? But last month some 
Wall Streeters were wondering 
whether Baker had expanded when 
he should have contracted. National 
had sailed sthack into a minor but 
jolting building slump. Construction 
of new houses was down 17% in the 
first nine months of 1956, and, for 
the first time in a long time, the cus- 
tomers were not clamoring for gyp- 
sum board. For the third quarter of 
1956, Baker told stockholders, Na- 
tional’s sales were off only $1 million 
(to $37.6 million), but profits were 
another story. They dropped a sharp 
43%, to 75c a share. “This damnable 
tight money situation,” explained 
Baker, “will cause us grief and head- 
ache through next June.” 

Had Baker thus expanded himself 
into trouble? Certainly the gypsum 
business was showing signs of be- 
coming increasingly competitive. Cur- 
rently the field is easily dominated 
by U.S. Gypsum (50% of the markét), 
National (25%) and Bestwall (10%). 
Until now such other competitors as 
Celotex and Kaiser Gypsum have 
divided up the remaining 15% as best 
they can. Judging from the signs, this 
may no longer hold true in the future. 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM’S BAKER: 
no more clamor 


Attracted by high profit margins 
(National’s have averaged a sturdy 
23.6% on.the sales dollar in the past 
five years), such other big companies 
as Ruberoid, Flinkote, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye, Johns-Mansville have 
either moved into the field or are 
known to be mulling a move. 

Does Caution Pay? National’s free- 
wheeling expansion, moreover, is 
pinching in another way. It is sad- 
dling Baker with heavy starting up 
expenses and additional overhead at 
a time when demand is no longer 
growing by leaps and bounds. A 
contrast with the more cautious U.S. 
Gypsum is unavoidable. U.S. is 
riding through the building slump 


% increase since 1946 


SETBACK 


National Gypsum’s SALES have 
climbed faster than big rival U. S. 
Gypsum’s since the war... 
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completely unscathed, actually raised 
profits a shade from $1.35 to $1.36 a 
share in the third quarter. 

Baker, however, thinks his trou- 
bles are temporary. He draws com- 
fort from charts projecting US. 
economic and population growth. 
Says he, his ebullience unshaken: 
“When credit becomes available 
again, we'll be there with the capac- 
ity—and that will be a happy day for 
National Gypsum.” Perhaps it will, 
but one thing was certain last month: 
for the immediate future, Mel Baker’s 
enthusiasm is going to be sorely tested 
by tight money, faltering building 
activity and rougher competition. 


SOFT DRINKS 


FLAT 


Hires Root Beer holds less 
sparkle for its stockholders 
this year. 





Wits the air of a man who senses that 
his champagne is a little flat, Peter 
W. Hires, 33, president of root beer- 
making Charles E. Hires Co.* and 
grandson of its founder, started tell- 
ing his 1,110-odd stockholders last 
month that fiscal 1956 “won’t be as 
good as last year.” He did not release 
the exact figures. 

Chilly. This past summer, a wet and 
cool one, had a chilling effect on the 
pop brigade in general. But the root 
beer maker felt the chill more than 
most in its fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. It went into the summer 
months with nine-month sales of 
$6,342,745, compared with $6,407,428 
for the same period last year. But its 
earnings were unusually flat: down 
from $76,238 to $1,788, 19c a share to 
less than a penny. 

In an attempt to get on a sounder 
footing, Hires had plunged heavily 
into an augmented merchandising and 
sales program just before the chilly 
summer got underway. Pete Hires 
thus found himself sacrificing his 
company’s immediate effervescence 
for the sake of added zing for his root 
beer sales over the longer term. To 
justify the long view, Hires cited the 
boost his stepped-up merchandising 
program had effected in such areas as 
Harrisburg, Phoenix, Fort Worth and 
Tampa, where Hires showed sales in- 
creases of 100% and more. 

Observed Pete Hires sadly: “In 
some places it seemed as though the 
sun almost never came out.” 
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RETAILING 


UPHEAVAL 


Corporate success sometimes 

has odd consequences. Wit- 

ness the strange doings at 
Western Auto Supply. 


LiKE those of both mice and men, the 
best-laid plans of corporate chieftains 
sometimes go awry. That happened 
recently to Paul E. Connor, 62, presi- 
dent of Kansas City’s Western Auto 
Supply Co.,* a big chain retailer of 
auto accessories, sporting goods, toys 
and appliances. Merely by succeeding 
too well, Connor unexpectedly lost 
control of his business. 

Western Auto was going places. It 
had just acquired 145 new stores west 
of the Rocky Mountains from Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc., a Minneapolis-based 
merchandising chain, and thereby 
Connor had realized an old ambition: 
to make Western Auto Supply a na- 
tionwide operation. 

Financially, Western Auto Supply’s 
fortunes were on the ascendant. Con- 
nor had pruned his retail network 
down to 365 wholly owned stores, plus 
3,500 independent “associate” stores, 
and Western Auto was manifestly 
reaping the benefits. In 1955, Western 
Auto posted a 22.4% boost in sales 
(to a record $197.7 million), its biggest 
gain since 1950. Net profit was up 24% 
(to $5 million, a four-year high). 
Even more impressive, Western Auto 
seemed to have licked, at least tem- 
porarily, retailing’s biggest bugaboo: 
a shrinking profit margin. Last year 
its operating income on each sales 
dollar rose to 5.9c, against 5c the pre- 
vious year. 


New Owners. By any standards, 
this was a good showing. So good, in 
fact, that it attracted the eyes of two 
appreciative Canadian investors, Rob- 
ert O. Denman of Hamilton, Ontario, 
and John C. Udd of Montreal, who is 
also president of Buffalo’s Strategic 
Materials Corp. They soon were offer- 
ing to buy large dollops of Western 
Auto common at $38 per share, some 
$7 above the going market price. That 
Was an unexpected jolt for Paul Con- 
nor. “The management of Western 
Auto Supply Co.,” he announced to 
stockholders, “must oppose such 
acquisition.” 

But when the smoke cleared, the 
Canadians had control. Udd now 
owned 28% of the company’s common, 
Denman 20%. Connor and his direc- 
tors together owned less than 2%. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
37; low, 28. Dividend (1955) : $1.5714. Indicated 
1956 payout: $2. Earnings r share (1955): 
$3.22. Total assets (1955) : © million. Ticker 
symbol: WST 
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Thus Connor relinquished his chair- 
manship to Udd and saw the Cana- 
dians assume a majority of the seats 
on Western Auto’s board. He himself 
was asked to stay on as president to 
continue what the newcomers con- 
ceded was an “admirable” expansion 
program. 

Chinks in the Armor. How had the 
Canadians succeeded in coralling con- 
trolling stockholdings so fast? Many a 
Wall Streeter laid it squarely to West- 
ern Auto’s conservative dividends. Al- 
though Connor had raised the quar- 
terly payout last year from 37.5c to 
40c, this 5% rise in dividends fell far 
short of the company’s 20% boost in 
profits. In fact, the stockholders’ take 
had been steadily shrinking ever since 
1953, when Western Auto paid out 
62% of earnings in dividends. Last 
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year the slice was less than 49%, the 
lowest percentage payout in seven 
years and well under the company’s 
postwar average of 53%. No wonder, 
then, say some Wall Streeters, that 
Western Auto’s 5,600 shareholders 
found the Canadians’ offer so tempt- 
ing that within weeks their numbers 
had shrunk to just 4,000. 

Even at that, however, the crucial 
decision was that of several large 
holders of Western Auto’s stock, 
among them Gamble-Skogmo, to sell. 
After disposing of its western stores 
(which had been losing money for 
three years), Gamble-Skogmo’s man- 
agement understandably took a more 
detached view of Western Auto’s 
fortunes. All the more since, in 1954, 
Gamble-Skogmo’s 387,000 Western 
Auto shares (19% of the total out- 


standing) had earned it $430,500 im 
dividends; yet even with net up 
smartly last year, they produced only 
$452,000 in income. 


Closing the Barn Door. After the 
horse had been long stolen, last most 
Western Auto got around to closing 
the barn door. Having proposed a 
2-for-1 stock split to stockholders, 
Connor announced a dividerid boost 
to 50c quarterly. “It is intended,” said 
he, “to place the new $5 par common 
on a $1 dividend basis, payable 25c 
quarterly, so long as earnings, future 
prospects and financial conditions of 
the company actually warrant such 
payments.” 

How big a contingency was it? Over 
the years, Western Auto’s earnings 
have fluctuated widely. But for the 
present at least, the new rate se®med 
secure enough last month. In this 
year’s first nine months, Western 
Auto’s sales were up 9% to $156.4 
million, a new high; net was up 8% to 
$3.7 million. Wall Street’s consensus: 
a sharp increase in earnings for the 
full year, probably to about $3.50 per 
share. 


WALL STREET 


NOT SO SHARP 


Dropped by the Big Board, 
Atlas Tack has seen its pros- 
perity whoosh away. 





WHEN pint-sized Atlas Tack Corp.,* 
which has made tacks, nails and rivets 
since 1810, was delisted by the New 
York Stock Exchange last September, 
Treasurer Sidney Cook protested in 
vain to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. Atlas Tack’s removal 
from Big Board trading (because of 
insufficient net tangible assets, net 
income, and market value) would, he 
said, irreparably hurt Atlas Tack’s 
standing with investors. 

Last month, it looked as though 
Cook’s worst fears were being real- 
ized. Atlas’ stock, which is 80% owned 
by two Massachusetts pension funds, 
had dropped from a high of 31 in 1951 
to a new low of 9% bid over-the- 
counter. Yet, as was clear last month, 
there was far more behind investors’ 
disregard than the company’s banish- 
ment from the Big Board. As Cook 
himself reported, Atlas Tack’s earn- 
ings for the third quarter fell from 
$118,073 last year to a minuscule 
$24,468. Atlas Tack is thus left out 
in left field in two respects. 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956): high, 14; low, 94%. Dividend (1955) : 
none. Indicated 1956 cers none. Earnings 
Ei share (1955): $2.79. Total assets (1955) : 
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THIRSTY FIBRES 


Sete it is flirting with in- 
products and foreign 
‘markets, the U.S. bathroom 


and kitchen are still Scott 
Paper’s best friends. 


Wrrs its familiar “thirsty fibre” trade- 
mark, Chester, Pa.’s famed Scott 
Paper Co.* has built a $250-million- 
a-year business on some of mankind’s 
most prosaic needs. From its sales of 
toilet tissue, paper kitchen towels, 
facial tissues, paper napkins and other 
consumer and industrial paper prod- 
ucts, Scott has been paying increas- 
ing dividends to its stockholders for 
40 yéars, has kept sales on a rising 
curve for more than 20. Explains Scott 
President Thomas Bayard McCabe: 
“The people of America have an over- 
whelming desire for better living.” 

How Thirsty? But admittedly there 
is a limit to how much of such items 
even a prosperously expanding Amer- 
ica can consume. Moreover, Justice 
Department trustbusters have been 
poking into Scott’s business. As 
against the 11% of its nearest com- 
petitor Kimberly-Clark, Scott in 1955 
had a ponderous 38% of the U. S. 
market for sanitary paper products. 
To the anti-trust men this seemed to 
tend dangerously toward monopoly. 

Scott vigorously denies the charge, 
but one thing has become increasingly 
clear: the kind of growth that has 
more than doubled Scott’s sales in just 
five years will become more difficult 
in the future. 

Scott, however, is far from stale- 
mated. Its 1954 acquisition of Holling- 
worth & Whitney put Scott squarely 
in the business of making sulphite 
specialty papers and other industrial 
products. Such non-consumer items 
now account for almost a quarter of 
Scott’s total sales. } 

But McCabe also has big plans for 
his “Mr. Thirsty Fibre” trademark 
in overseas markets. “There is,” says 
he, “a virtually untapped foreign mar- 
ket for high quality paper products.” 

Benighted Bathrooms. As _ foreign 
countries, too, drive toward a higher 
standard: of living, McCabe thinks 
there will be a big place for Scott 
specialties in their kitchens and bath- 
rooms. He has already taken steps to 
bring tinted toilet tissue and dispos- 
able towels to the United Kingdom 
through the Bowater-Scott Corp. 

Last month, however, papermaker 
McCabe had some pretty convincing 
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SCOTT PAPER’S McCABE: 


evidence that the U. S. market was 
still thirsty for Scott products. At the 
three quarter mark, he told stock- 
holders, Scott’s sales easily broke 
their 1955 record by sailing well past 
the $220-million mark. Profits, some- 
what frayed by higher costs, rose, 
but not as strongly. From $16 million 
($1.98 a share) net expanded to $16.5 
million ($2.05 a share). Typically, 
most of the gain came from Scott’s 
line of Mr. Thirsty products, whose 
sales rose from $140 million to $156 
million. In U.S. bathrooms and kitch- 
ens, quite obviously, Mr. Thirsty has 
lost none of his touch. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


ON TOP 


A cyclical business always 

looks good at the top of the 

swing. Item: American Steel 

Foundries’ record 1956 
showing. 





At THE far end of one of the long 
chains of complex interdependence 
that make up the U.S. economy is the 
$77.4-million (assets) American Steel 
Foundries Co.,* which makes the 
trucks (i.e., wheel mountings) that 
roll the cars that haul the freight that 
keeps the U. S. economy moving. Like 
many another capital goods producer 
in 1956, ASF’s President Charles C. 
Jarchow, 62, is being pulled merrily 
along by the big capital spending boom. 

Ups & Downs. Last month, Jarchow 
toted up for stockholders the results 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
51; low, 3944. Dividend (1955): $2. Indicated 
1956 payout: ‘$2.40. Earnings per share (1955): 
$3.17. Total assets (1955) : $77.4 million. Ticker 
symbol: FJ. 


high 


no end in sight for basic human needs 


of his fiscal year ending September 
30. For a company which in recent 
years has experienced almost as many 
downs as it has ups, the results were 
gratifying indeed. Its 1955 sales total 
of $117 million had fallen far short of 
1953’s record $149.7 million, but it was 
a stimulating 45% ahead of 1955’s dis- 
mal showing. American Steel Found- 
ries’ profit ledger, however, carried 
the really good news. All records were 
down as Jarchow reported a 1956 net 
of $8.5 million ($6.85 a share), more 
than double the $3.8 million of 1955 
and a good 25% better than 1953. 
Though welcome, the big 1956 up- 
swing was a forceful reminder of the 
sharp peaks and valleys that abound 
on American Steel Foundries’ sales 
and profit curves. In 1954, for example, 
the company had reversed its 1956 
showing: in that year sales and profits 
slumped 40% and 43% respectively. 


Satisfied. To insulate himself from 
some of these unavoidable ups and 
downs of doing business with the 
railroads, American Steel Foundries 
has in recent years gone in for a bit of 
diversifying. Since 1948 it has ac- 
quired King Machine Tool; Diamond 
Chain, a chain and sprocket manu- 
facturer; and Pipe Line Services, a 
pipe coating outfit. While these are 
themselves basically cyclical busi- 
nesses, they have helped reduce the 
wild swings in Jarchow’s profits. Says 
he: “We’re well satisfied with what 
our diversification has done for us.” 

Basically, however, American Steel 
Foundries’ fortunes are still tied to 
those of railroading. Right now that is 
fine with Jarchow. With backlogs at 
$62 million as his fiscal year ended, 
Jarchow was looking forward to an- 
other good year in fiscal 1957. What 
the future would bring after that, no 
one could say. 
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WAY STATION 


Across the “Nipper’s” right of way lies the oil-rich Williston 
Basin, a growing source of income for the big road. 
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RAILROADS 


SLOW FREIGHT 


On Wall Street there is often 
a weary wait between promise 
and fulfillment. Item: the 
slow payoff on Northern Pa- 
cific’s oil properties. 





Wuen Amerada Petroleum discovered 
oil in the Williston Basin four years 
ago, speculators looking for a 
ride on the bandwagon hopped 
aboard the common of the land-rich 
Northern Pacific Railway.* They 
quickly pushed it from 15% to 35% 
(adjusted), a year later bid it up to 
474%. Coming at a time when the great 
bull market was still in its early 
stages, this sharp runup excited tape 
watchers across the nation. 


The runup, as it turned out, was - 


justified but premature. For one 
thing, Northern Pacific’s President 
Robert S. MacFarlane, 57, has run his 
oil business like a true oilman, plow- 
ing most of his oil earnings back into 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
45; low, 3544. peuseend (1955) : $1.50. Indicated 
1956 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share (1955 
$3.86. Total assets (1955) : $9.23 million. Ticker 
symbol: NP. 








OIL INCOME 


After a slow start, revenues 
and pretax profits from Northern 
Pacific's oil properties are ex- 
pected to shoot up sharply this 
year. 


Net 
Yeor Gross before Taxes 
1956 (est.) $3,000,000 $1,700,000 
1955 1,668,000 1,159,000 
1954 1,321,000 896,000 
1953 987,000 644,000 
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further exploration and development. 
For another, Williston development is 
basically a long-range proposition. 
Located largely in Montana and North 
Dakota, the basin, though rich in oil, 
lies far from the major marketing and 
refining areas in the, Midwest. Thus 
oil profits were slow to trickle onto 
“Nipper’s” income statement and 
many of the ticker tape prospectors 
began to lose interest. 


Promise & Profit. But a year ago, 
they took hope again. The first crude 
was being brought out of the Willis- 
ton basin by the Butte Pipe Line Co., 
which is jointly owned by three oil 
companies (Shell Oil, Placid Oil and 
the Murphy Corp.) in partnership 
with the Northern Pacific. From east- 
ern Montana, the line carries crude to 
Laramie, Wyoming, where it joins 
with a pipeline bound for refineries in 
Chicago and Wood River, Illinois. 

Like the Southern Pacific’s Presi- 
dent Donald Russell, MacFarlane had 
no qualms about his pipeline compet- 
ing with his own tank cars. “Our 
original business still is transporta- 
tion,” he explains, “and since the pipe- 
line is the most efficient way to trans- 
port crude oil, it is our judgment that 
the Northern Pacific should get into 
the pipeline business.” 


Actually, the pipeline will cut heav- 
ily into the $1.4 million the road re- 
ceived in 1955 for carrying crude. But 
it has, nevertheless, put the Northern 
Pacific onto the road to higher prof- 
its. Since the line was completed 
last year, MacFarlane’s revenues from 
oil alone have mounted so sharply 
that he expects his wells to gross 
nearly $3 million this year, almost 
double 1955’s $1.7 million. Of this 
sum, roughly $1.7 million will be 
brought down to pretax profits. Mac- 
Farlane admits that so far oil is only 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
his pretax profits of $30 million last 
year on the Northern Pacific’s total 
operations. But it is now more than 
a@ mere promise that the eagerly 


awaited payoff was coming (see 
table). 
Perfect Timing. By last month, 


though, it was clear that MacFarlane 
would need every cent of non-rail- 
road income he could get. Like many 
another U.S. railroad, the Northern 
Pacific found last spring’s 6% freight 
increase a pitifully small counter- 
weight to rising costs. At the end of 
September, for instance, though the 
road’s revenues were up 4% (to $140 
million), operating income was down 
by nearly 10%. 

As the third quarter ended, how- 
ever, Nipper’s profits for the first nine 
months stood at $14.9 million, a sub- 
stantial (for railroading) rise of 6% 
over the same period of last year. 
MacFarlane did not have to look far 
for his benefactor. The rise had come 
from Nipper’s growing list of such 
non-railroading activities as mine- 
rals, timber and oil. 


Obviously the growing oil revenues 
would come in handy. Whatever the 
eventual returns to Nipper stockhold- 
ers from the Williston Basin, the 
moral was abundantly clear last 
month to investors and speculators 
alike: don’t count your oil wells, or 
profits, until they’re actually flowing. 





NIPPER’S MACFARLANE: 
the flow was swelling 
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Remember when you were a kid—how the new model cars seemed 
to have everything? How you couldn’t think of a thing to improve 
them? How you wondered “where can they go from here?” And 
each year you saw the automotive industry’s answer—with exciting 
advances in styling, engineering, performance and economy. 


Now another year has rolled around, and once again the new 
models seem to have everything. Yet today’s achievements are simply 
the challenge, inspiration and promise of still better cars to come. 


From its inception, Borg-Warner has worked hand in hand with 
the automotive industry, contributing its engineering skills and pro- 
duction facilities to many noteworthy accomplishments. 





Today 19 of the 20 makes of cars use B-W parts such as automatic 
transmissions, torque converters, clutches, radiators, oil coolers, uni- 
versal joints, timing chains, and many others. Back of each is the basic 
B-W idea: “Design it better—make it better.” In this way, through 
many industries, Borg-Warner serves America every day. 


| ENGINEERING | 


Almost every American benefits 
every day from the products of 


Borc-WaRNER 
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BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, 310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS | 
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FREIGHT 


FORWARDER 


U.S. Freight is finally cutting 
loose from New York Cen- 
tral’s train. 


For the first time since he moved into 
the presidency of U.S. Freight* 15 
years ago, Morris Forgash, 57, was 
unmistakably his own boss last 
month. Ever since 1952, U.S. Freight 
has been controlled by Linden Se- 
curities, a subsidiary holding com- 
pany of the New York Central Rail- 
road,t which holds 49.5% of US. 
Freight’s outstanding stock. Though 
the Central has carefully kept hands 
off U.S. Freight policy, the influence 
of the giant corporation has never 
been far distant. 


The Uncoupling. As the nation’s 
largest forwarder of less-than-car- 
load-lot merchandise (known to the 
trade as “Icl” traffic), U.S. Freight 
has a close bearing on the Central’s 
own freight operations. Since the 
railroads cannot easily handle lel 
traffic at a profit, they have been for 
years accustomed to relinquishing 
much of it to outsiders. Thus such 
companies as U.S. Freight and the 
Railway Express Agency,” jointly 
owned by the railroads, have taken 
over the job of collecting Icl freight 
from shippers, consolidating it into 
full carloads, and shipping it to its 
destination. Actually, even USS. 
Freight has been hard put to make 
much of a profit on its operations. 
On record revenues of $147.5 million 
last year, U.S. Freight netted less 
than $2 million profit. 

For this reason, if for no other, U.S. 
Freight has been anxious to expand. 
But its association with the Central 
has been something of a drag on such 
ambitions. For one thing, Forgash 
and the Central found themselves at 
loggerheads this year on legislative 
matters—over bills permitting freight 
forwarders to acquire control of other 
common carriers, and to make con- 
tracts with railroads for piggyback 
service. For another, says Forgash, 
the Central has been anxious to culti- 
vate its own lIcl traffic, and this has 
tended to put the two companies in 
direct competition for the same busi- 
ness. 

Thus last-month New York Central 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran es (1956): high, 
2814; low, 2034. aie (1955): $.83. Indi- 
cated 1956 Ss: SF $1.25. rnings rt share 
(1955) Total assets (1955): $25.8 mil- 
lion. ric er symbol: UFG. 

Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 

14; low, 355g: Dividend (1955) : Indicated 
matt payout: $1.50 plus stock. rnings r 
share (1955) : £6 


$8.33. Total assets (1955): 
million. Ticker symbol: CN. 
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FREIGHTER FORGASH: 
on his own now 


Chairman Robert R. Young took note 
of the evident conflict of interest be- 
tween the two companies. The Cen- 
tral owed it to U.S. Freight’s other 
stockholders, he said, to bow out 
gracefully. Result: the Central will 
spin off its entire holdings of U.S. 
Freight to its stockholders in lieu of 
the Central’s regular 50c quarterly 
dividend. Terms: one share of U.S. 
Freight common for each 21 shares 
of New York Central held. 


Wheels Within Wheels. Wall Street- 
ers were not entirely convinced 
that the Central’s spin-off proposal 
stemmed entirely from altruism. For 
one thing, the Central’s profits fell off 
27% in this year’s first nine months 
although its revenues increased 4%. 
Some analysts thought the Central 
faced a pinch on its working capital, 
which the substitution of stock for 
cash would help alleviate. But with 
the Central’s monumental  improve- 
ment program in full swing, others 
saw only that the long-rumored boost 
in the Central’s dividend had been 
delayed probably for some time to 
come. 


Actually, the stock payout was the’ 


equivalent of $1.23 cash, at current 
market prices. But when the spin- 
off dividend announcement hit the 
Street, New York Central common 
dropped immediately. 

One analyst, however, acclaimed it 
as “a sensible move.” Said he: “The 
cash it conserves can be invested in 
rehabilitating the property to bring 
high percentage returns. Ridding the 
Central of non-essential assets and 
stripping it to fundamentals is sound 
policy.” In any case, U.S. Freight 
was not likely to wander far from 
Robert Young’s watching eye. Young’s 
own Allegheny Corp., which has an 
18% stock interest in the Central, 
will get 38,309 shares of U.S. Freight 
in the distribution. It will also pick 
up another 17,714 shares through its 
joint interest in several other NYC- 
stockholding enterprises. 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 














































Mining ore, cutting timber—two unrelated processes to be sure. Yet 
they are the basic sources for a whole stream of Calumet & Hecla products 
marketed through one or more C. & H. divisions. 


Timber harvested by the Forest Industries 
Division is processed into a variety of sizes and 
shapes by our Goodman Lumber affiliate. Cop- 
per ore, mined, smelted and refined by the 
Calumet Division, is processed into castings, 
chemical compounds and other forms. The 
Wolverine Tube Division converts much of 
this copper into tubes and other shapes suit- 
able to a large variety of applications. 


This is the way C. & H. maintains control 
of quality—from source to finished form—in 
many of the products that reach you through 
divisions of Calumet & Hecla. 


CALUMET & HECLA, INC. A) 
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CANADA LIMITED FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 


CANADA VULCANIZER AND 
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O FAR SO BAD 


~The Katy’s latest bosses are 
= little luck in straight- 
ening out the road’s tangled 
ye ' capitalization. 


Fok nearly a quarter of a century, the 
667,004 preferred shares of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co.* 
have been preferred in name only. 
Not since 1930 has the $7 cumulative 
dividend been paid in full. Recurrent 
losses have reduced common stock- 
holders’ equity to a point where it 
offers little, if any, protection for the 
senior shares. 

Nothing te Spare. During the Thir- 
ties the Katy had, it is true, man- 
aged to save its shareholders from 
the bankruptcy wringer. But from 
1932 to 1952 there had been nothing 
at all to spare for preferred dividends. 
By last month, the railroad was liter- 
ally buried under a staggering total of 
$105 million in unpaid dividends,t 
equal to a dismal $157.75 on each pre- 
ferred share. 

As if this were not trouble enough 
for one railroad, Katy President Don- 
ald Vincent Fraser has had more than 
his share of operating problems. He is 
heavily burdened with an unusually 
large proportion of unprofitable 
branch mileage (see map). Then too, 
much of Katy’s 3,241 miles of track 
runs through sparsely populated areas. 
To make matters worse, six years of 
recurrent dry spells have sharply cut 
the vital wheat crop in Katy’s terri- 
tory. Says President Fraser: “A good 
or bad crop year can make a differ- 
ence in several million in our reve- 
nues.” 

As a result of all these problems, 
Katy’s profit statements have made 
rather dismal reading in recent years. 
Only in two of the past five years has 
it earned enough profit to cover pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. Even 
in. boomtime 1955 the best Fraser 
could report was a deficit of $1.93 a 
common share. 


"Special Situation.”” Such a situation 
could hardly be expected to offer 
much appeal for the average investor. 
But last year a group of topnotch 
Wall Streeters thought they saw in the 
Katy both a challenge and a promise: 


*Traded ese. Price range ($7 preferred) 
ss) ye ‘aj low, 55. Preferred dividend 
1955 bivid ond sre: $15 rae. Ine. 
gs per preferred 

pao Prose). 3a 6s Wil assets (1 : $297 
million. ‘Ticker symbol: KT. : rs 


gc {Unlike most at railsond ref 
Katy = erred issues, the 


in years when ¢ they_are not nid. Thus divi- 
dends can be passed, as Kat paid. Th but the 
amount must be Settled before common 

rs can receive any dividends at all. 





KATY’S DONALD FRASER: 
a staggering load 


if the knotty operating problems 
could be solved, Katy’s territory fur- 
ther industrialized and the balance 
sheet untangled, the road’s highly 
leveraged common might have a po- 
tential value well above the then 
market price of $17 a share. The 
group represented a formidable array 
of financial brainpower: Bostonian 
Paul Cabot’s State Street Investment 
Corp., Manhattan’s Bear, Stearns & 
Co. and Pennroad Corp., onetime rail- 
road holding company turned invest- 
ment trust. Among them, the partners 
bought almost 60% of the Katy’s 808,- 
971 common shares from the estate of 
the late Edward N. Claughton. 

















The “Katy” has generally failed to share in the 
postwar prosperity of U.S. railroads. Main reasons: 
an excess of branch trackage and capitalization 
problems. 
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In as chairman of Katy’s executive 
committee went Pennroad VP Robert 
E. Thomas. It was not long before 
Katy’s new financial bosses came up 
with a plan. They offered to swap 
each share. of $7 preferred for $100 in 
bonds and to settle the $157.75 worth 
of arrears with a non-interest-bearing 
IOU for $50. 

The plan, said Don Fraser, “would 
give the company a solid financial 
footing.” While it would still leave 
some $33 million in IOUs between 
common stockholders and eventual 
dividends, the plan would do away 
with the arrearage problem. More- 
over, it would save the Katy a solid 
$1.5 million a year in taxes. 


Unimpressed. Some preferred hold- 
ers, however, were less than impressed. 
The recapitalization plan proposed to 
cut their annual income from $7 a 
share to $4.75, asked them to settle 
their back dividend claims for barely 
30c on the dollar. 

Bondholders were even less pleased. 
The biggest among them, the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Society, quickly 
objected. “The proposed exchange,” 
huffed Equitable VP Hunter Holding, 

pa contrary to sound railway 
financing.” Since Equitable owned 
nearly $10 million of the Katy’s 
$96.5-million funded debt, its ob- 
jections could not be brushed aside 
lightly. 

Last month, ICC Examiner Harvey 
B. Wilkinson concurred. He recom- 
mended that the ICC turn down the 
recapitalization. Wilkinson ‘said that 
the plan would raise Katy’s annual 
fixed interest obligations nearly 50% 
to $4.5 million a year. “Coverage of 
interest on the proposed new deben- 
tures,” said he, “would be highly 
speculative.” 


Death Blow. Since ICC approval is 
necessary for a recapitalization of this 
kind, Wilkinson’s opinion was a heavy 
blow. Executive Committee Chair- 
man Thomas, however, said he would 
appeal. “We are,” sighed he, “quite 
disappointed.” But the odds at sensi? 
end were that the ICC would uphold 
its examiner’s ruling. The latest plan 
to unravel the Katy’s tangled balance 
sheet seemed as good as dead, leaving 
the common stock as far as ever from 
the hope of collecting dividends in 
the near future. 

A few days later, Don Fraser came 
up with another sheaf of bad news. 
Although the Katy’s revenues had 
crept upwards 4.5% over 1955 in the 
first nine months of the year, its 
profits, thanks in part to last spring’s 
inadequate rate increase, had plunged 
more than 40%. If the Katy’s frus- 
trated stockholders were still looking 
for a challenge, the Katy offered it 
in abundance. 
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This worm had to 
turn, evenly... 


"Now the bot se old be guanchad 
uniformly. Result: true and smooth-turn 
~~ ing worms with even tempers! 
“ THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Texaco Research—always ahead 
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TURNING TIDE 


A key valve opened last 
month in Tidewater fortunes. 


Wuen Oilman David Staples, now 60, 
took over as president of Tidewater 
Oil Co.* three years ago, he faced 
three problems: (1) his stockholders, 
not unnaturally, liked the feel of hard 
cash dividends; (2) they and the com- 
pany both prided themselves on the 
fact that Tidewater had no funded 
debt; (3) there was also an unmistak- 
able crimp choking Tidewater’s fu- 
ture fortunes. And it was obvious, 
to Staples at least, that curing the 
crimp was inconsistent with both 
pride and cash. 


Fireworks. The crimp, as Staples 
diagnosed it, was serious indeed. It 
involved three things: a network of 
retail outlets badly in need of expan- 
sion; an uneconomic refinery; too lit- 
tle crude production. If Tidewater 
were to prosper, Staples was certain, 
drastic measures would have to be 
taken—so drastic that pride and cash 
dividends would both have to be 
sacrificed. 

Staples was soon facing fireworks 
from ‘stockholders and employees 
alike. At the annual meeting in May 
1954, both groups vied to outshout the 
other in protest at Staples’ decisions 
.to (1) close down Tidewater’s an- 
tiquated Bayonne (N. J.) refinery and 
(2) stop paying cash dividends. (Op- 
position to borrowing money was less 
vocal.) 

But opposition notwithstanding, 
Staples won on all three points. 
Cash dividends ceased, and in both 
1954 and 1955 stockholders were paid 
solely in stock (5% each year). Re- 
sult: some $69 million plowed back 
into corporate funds. Staples also 
arranged to sweeten his working kit- 
ty with $200 million in borrowed 
money. 

Men at Work. The wherewithal thus 
provided, Staples went to work to 
iron out the crimp. To bolster up 
Tidewater’s crude resources, drilling 
crews were soon hard at work in the 
mid-continent fields, in offshore Lou- 
isiana and Texas, and in Canada. 
Overseas, Tidewater negotiated for 
exploration rights in Turkey and 
Guatemala. Through a wholly owned 
subsidiary, it obtained a .417% inter- 
est in the Iranian oil consortium 
which now operates in the Iranian 


fields. 
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TIDEWATER’S STAPLES: 
he cured a crimp 


Meanwhile, Tidewater was mend- 
ing its distributional pipelines. On 
the West Coast, it expanded its serv- 
ice station chain 16%. In the East, 
outlets were increased 14%. Staples 
also was concerned with strengthen- 
ing Tidewater’s tanker fleet, and last 
year he bought a 45,000-ton Japa- 
nese-built tanker. This year he has 
added still another to bring his fleet 
to 15 tankers with a total deadweight 
tonnage of roughly 300,000 tons. In 
addition, ten more tankers are on or- 
der, for delivery through 1959. 

Key Valve. But not until last month 
was Staples ready to open the key 
valve in Tidewater’s rebuilding pro- 
gram. On the Delaware River south 
of Wilmington, Tidewater put on 
stream a new 130,000-bbl. a day crude 
oil distillation unit, the world’s larg- 
est. It was the first of some ten units 
which will bé in operation b; early 
next year, forming a 5,000-acre refin- 
ery complex. 

While the new refinery was abuild- 
ing, Staples had sold off the old Bay- 
onne refinery, modernized and ex- 
panded Tidewater’s Avon refinery in 
California (capacity: 108,000 bbl. a 
day) and made up the temporary def- 
icit by farming out part of his re- 
fining to others. But when the new 
refinery goes fully on stream next 
year, Tidewater will boast a total 
daily refining capacity of 238,000 bbl. 
Its refining capacity three years ago: 
186,000 high-cost bbl. a day. 

Crude Concerns. To keep his new 
refinery and his expanded distribu- 
tional system working at capacity, 
Staples needs crude oil. Thus last 
month he was arguing hard against 
oil import measures. Said he in a 
statement to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization: “A prerequisite to free 
world security in petroleum—and to 
our national security—is the practical 





flexibility in supply sources which 
can be expected only if all free world 
oil producing areas have unrestricted 
access to all free world oil markets.” 
(Domestic producers argue other- 
wise.) 

Staples was not yet ready to 
make an equally positive statement 
to stockholders about resumption of 
cash dividends. That will probably 
take a while. One thing, however, 
was clear: Tidewater’s big new re- 
finery, its expanded tanker fleet, its 
stepped-up hunt for crude oil and its 
spreading network of service stations, 
taken together, have gone a long way 
to take the crimp out of Tidewater’s 
future prospects. For that, Tidewater’s 
24,435 stockholders have stubborn 
Dave Staples to thank. 


TURNPIKE BONDS 


BUMPY ROAD 


Investors are learning that 
not every turnpike is a high 
road to profit. 





UnrTIL just recently, many bond deal- 
ers and traders in their little corner of 
the New York Stock Exchange felt 
that turnpike bonds were one of the 
safest buys an investor could make. In 
proof, they pointed to the ultra-suc- 
cessful New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Turnpikes. Some of them refused to 
change their opinion even after the 
West Virginia Turnpike, “the road that 
runs to nowhere,” ran into heavy fi- 
nancial going earlier this year. 

By last month, however, it was clear 
to even the most bullish of the bond 
crowd that not every turnpike is 
paved with profits. The caution signal 
came from Ohio Turnpike 3%s, which 
had skidded to a depressed price of 
8414 bid, 85% asked.* The precipitat- 
ing event: some highly disturbing 
news released by the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission earlier in the month. An- 
other added push: the Suez crisis, and 
the remote possibility of gasoline 
shortages and even rationing. 

During the first 12 months, the 
Commission had reported, it narrowly 
avoided running into a ditch. Profits 
on its big East-West road, in fact, 
came to only $11.1 million, barely 
enough to meet the $10.6-million in- 
terest payable on its bonds. 

Soft Shoulders. What amazed Wall 
Streeters was that these results were 
miles away from the estimates made 
when the road first opened. At that 


*In bond parlance, quotations are a per- 
=——— of par, usually on $1,000. Thus the 
Ohio a 3050 actually had dropped in value to 
around 
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BUILDING THE OHIO TURNPIKE (NORTH OF AKRON): 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


time, consulting engineers had indi- 
cated that the profits of the Pike would 
run to about $19 million a year. They 
had pegged its operating costs at about 
$2.2 million. But last month’s report 
instead showed operating costs of $3.6 
million. In part, extraordinary costs 
the first year of operations boosted the 
figure. But to Wall Streeters it still 
seemed too wide a miss for comfort. 

The bond crowd had little trouble 
in diagnosing the Turnpike’s trouble. 
Unlike the successful Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, the Ohio superway unwinds 
through flat country, pierces no moun- 
tains and is bordered by any number 
of good, toll-free roads. Again, the 
Turnpike is in a sense self-defeating 
in its operations: the more cars that 
use it, the less crowding truckers find 
on parallel routes like U.S. 30. 

More serious for the Turnpike is the 
fact that it offers relatively little ad-, 
vantage to cost-conscious truckers as 
compared with some other pikes. 
Truck drivers generally are paid by 
the trip, not by the hour. As a result, 
the superhighway toll must be justi- 
fied—if at all—by savings in gas, oil 
and tire wear. But the Oio Turnpike’s 
biggest advantage is a saving in time. 
Nor are its savings in distance as sub- 
stantial as those on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

Rough Going? Despite such odds, 
Ohio Turnpike Commissioner James 
W. Shocknessey is confident his road 
will make ends meet. Six months ago, 
Shocknessey answered critics of 
the road by advising the “prophets of 
doom” to “slither back into their 
caves.” Now, he feels that the opening 
of the connecting Indiana Turnpike 
next month, which will lengthen the 
chain of superhighways, will also help 
his road. Shocknessey, however, may 
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the prophets were advised to slither 


only be entering his toughest stretch of 
road now: next January he must start 
laying away $600,000 in sinking fund 
requirements for the pike’s giant $326- 
million issue (due in 1992). 
a e a 

A THOUSAND miles to the South, in 
contrast, the aptly-named Sunshine 
Skyway was clicking off the miles and 
tolls with no trouble at all. Connect- 
ing Tampa and St. Petersburg via the 
Tampa Bay Bridge, the bond-financed 
skyway released a financial report as 
sparkling as the waters beneath the 
bridge. 

In the past 12 months, it reported, 
no less than 1,082,000 vehicles crossed 
the Bay. This was more than any of 
the engineers had predicted, and three 
times the traffic carried by the ferry 
which formerly had connected the two 
cities. In sharp contrast to Ohio, 
the underwriters of this issue believe 
that the $21.2-million Lower Tampa 
Bay Bridge Bonds will be retired in 10 
years or less. 


STEEL 


PRICE PRESSURE 


When Bethlehem Sieel rat- 
tled the price lid, it also had 


a capital concern in mind. 


WHEN steelmen talk prices, it is U.S. 
Steel which normally says the last 
word. That was so last August after 
the steel strike, when Big Steel set 
the pattern for the industry with an 
average $8.50-a-ton price increase for 
steel. But since then, steelmen have 
been saying plenty—in private. Their 
complaint: that the $8.50-per-ton 


boost was clearly no wheré near 
enough. 

In the Open. Last month, U.S. Steel’s 
last word turned out not to be the 
last word after all. What the in- 
dependents had bewailed privately, 
Eugene Grace, chairman of the U.S.’ 
second largest steelmaker, Bethlehem 
Steel,* said publicly: the August in- 
crease was not enough, and he meant 
to do something about it. Explained 
Grace: “We have already just about 
used up the increase we got last 
August. We’re getting behind [rising 
costs] again, and haven’t any meat 
left on our bones. We are studying 
a price increase carefully, and see it 
coming. It has to come.” 

As Grace made dramatically clear, 
the steelmakers’ costs are sky-rocket- 
ing at a frightful rate. Scrap and coal 
prices already are on the rise, and ore 
prices are expected to follow them up- 
ward next year. In addition, freight 
rates, a big item for the steelmakers, 
seem bound to rise. Just recently, the 
railroads petitioned for another steep 
increase in their tariffs. Finally, un- 
less the cost-of-living index dips un- 
expectedly before mid-month, industry 
wages will automatically rise another 
two cents an hour on January 1. “Any 
further increase in costs,” said Grace 
grimly, “will leave us worse off than 
before.” 

The Chorus. In no time at all, 
Armco and Inland were chorusing 
Grace’s sentiments. But without U.S. 
Steel’s imprimatur, any talk about 
price boosts was only talk, and Big 
Steel Chairman Roger M. Blough put 
an abrupt halt to the industry’s hopes. 
Said he: “It’s true that costs have 
been rising, and if they continue to 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956) : high, 
169142; low, 140149. Dividend (1955): $7.25. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $8.25. Earnings per share 


(1955) : $18.09. Total assets (1955): $2 billion. 
Ticker symbol: BS. 


BETHLEHEM’S GRACE: 
he wants more 
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Ir you’re looking for a good cause, 
how about sponsoring an organ- 
ization called “The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Business- 
men in Fiction” (for short: SPC- 
BF)? From the way foundations 
(spawned by entrepreneurs who 
developed guilt complexes about 
making money) have been extend- 
ing grants for the most implausible 
of projects, you should have little 
trouble getting financing. In fact, 
SPCBF would be right up their 
Wampum alley. What better way 
to spend a boodle than for the de- 
fense of their founders, and for the 
sons of their benefactors? 


The reason that the businessman 
in current literature is uncolorful, 
dull, a stereotype, is that the fic- 
tion writer today is himself a busi- 
hessman. With an eye on Holly- 
wood sales and the slick magazine 
market, writers view the execu- 
tive-literary hero as only a gim- 
mick to satisfy a trend. One of the 
most successful pieces of fiction 
about a businessman had nothing 
at all about finance, high or low, in 
the original manuscript. In fact, it 
was a tale about a hard-as-nails 
Army general. The publisher, upon 
reading the original, invited the 
author to lunch. He suggested a 
new story line—the businessman 
and his conflicts inside a giant cor- 
poration. The author, a bright 
young man whose only insight into 
corporate matters was that AT&T 
never missed a dividend, admitted 
his unfamiliarity with the real 
world of business. 

“What’s the public library for?” 
said the publisher. 

But authors who have slaved in 
executive suites before turning 
novelists have contributed no more 
to a real characterization of the 
businessman than professional 
writers who have been getting their 
material out of books. Cameron 
Hawley, author of Cash McCall 
and Executive Suite, had a long 
and fruitful life as a manager. Yet 
when he turned in his management 
badge for the dubious security of 
the writer, he came up with a cou- 
ple of highly marketable products, 
to be sure, but the characters who 
people his books are hollow men. 

Another businessman-turned- 
author is Howard Swiggert, whose 
novel, The Power and the Prize, is 
described as “a drama of corporate 
management.” The movies lapped 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Pale Shadows 








this up, and it 
has just been 
released with 
Robert Taylor 
in the main 
role. The Pow- 
er and _ the 
Prize is no 
mere saga of 
corporate high 
jinks within a single company. 
This is the story of international 
business intrigue, in which an 
American corporation puts the 
squeeze on an English enterprise. 
The chairman of the board of this 
corporate octopus has a private 
telephone, and when he must make 
a decision, ostensibly involving the 
fate of nations, he dials his lady 
friend and asks her advice. She in 
turn goes to a fortune teller and 
then gives said chairman the tea 
leaf report. 

The heir apparent to the chair- 
man’s throne is a handsome, well- 
built, clean-cut type. We must take 
the author’s word that our hero is 
a shrewd negotiator, a hard-fisted 
businessman; but you couldn’t tell 
it from the book, because the young 
man spends most of his time abroad 
chasing a beautiful dame. And if 
he is as naive about business as he 
is about women, God save Amer- 
ican free enterprise. 


If the businessman in today’s fic- 
tion is an anemic, wishy-washy, 
one-dimensional do-gooder, it may 
be because the pendulum is swing- 
ing away from the traditional 
theme of “tycoonism” which dom- 
inated the fictional period of Frank 
Norris, Theodore Dreiser and Up- 
ton Sinclair. Then even the titles 
of the books dealing with busi- 
nessmen smacked of villainy—The 
Octopus, The Financier, The Jun- 
gle. The modern businessman is no 
longer the prototype of his prede- 
cessor. He is now “outer directed,” 
as Reisman says in The Lonely 
Crowd. He is more sensitive to 
public opinion, and he looks upon 
business as having other social ob- 
jectives besides the accumulation 
of financial fortunes. The novelist 
is feeling his way with the chang- 
ing role of the businessman, and if 
he hasn’t quite caught “the new 
look,” it’s because he is dealing 
with a new type of social being. 
That is why the great novel about 
the business world is still to be 
written. 


Lawrence Stessin 














rise long enough, they will influence 
[our] thinking. But our corporation 
does not have in mind any plans for 
a general price increase at this time.” 
Nevertheless, many competitive steel- 
men guessed that Big Steel was mere- 
ly postponing the inevitable, so as not 
to throw the industry’s need into 
politics before election day. 

Privately, steelmen also guessed 
that Eugene Grace actually had a good 
deal more on his mind than prices 
alone. Beyond dispute, the industry’s 
most pressing problem right now is 
how to finance its urgently needed 
new round of expansion. Despite the 
mill-straining rate of operations in re- 
cent years, the steelmakers’ profit 
have been providing less capital tha 
is needed to do the job of matching 
capacity to the nation’s steel needs 
In fact, the industry is convinced that 
nothing less than government-granted 
“fast tax write-offs” (i.e., accelerated 
amortization) will enable it to go 
ahead. 

To date, however, the Administra- 
tion has turned down all such re- 
quests. Thus there was widespread 
conviction among steelmen late last 
month that Eugene Grace was trying 
to nudge Washington into action. An- 
other round of wage-price increases, 
most pundits agree, is the last thing 
the Administration’s money-managers 
want. Thus, in effect, Grace’s com- 
peers interpreted his words as a warn- 
ing that unless fast write-offs became 
available, the inflativnary conse- 
quences were all but certain. 

Prediction, From Forses’ Washing- 
ton Bureau just before press time 
came this prediction: “Certificates for 
rapid amortization for new steel fa- 
cilities are likely to be granted in good 
numbers before the year is over.” 





CASTING INGOTS: 
is help on the way? 
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A Special Report To Stockholders 
Of Avco Manufacturing Corporation 


(The following is the text of a letter from Victor Emanuel, chairman and presi- 
dent of Avco Manufacturing Corporation, to stockholders of the company.) 


To the Stockholders of Avco Manufacturing Corporation: 


In this letter I want to tell you about certain steps your 
management has taken which are of great importance to the 
operations and earnings outlook of your company. 

To strengthen its earning potential, the company has ar- 
ranged to eliminate certain unprofitable operations and to 
devote its resources to its profitable and rapidly expanding 
commercial, industrial, defense and broadcasting operations. 

In furtherance of this policy, Avco’s Crosley and Bendix 
Home Appliances Divisions, on November 30, will discontinue 
their appliance, radio and television set businesses, which 
have shown substantial losses. 

Your company’s financial condition is strong. Currently, 
the company is operating on a profitable basis, expects to 
continue to do so, and barring unforeseen developments an- 
ticipates resumption of common stock dividends before the 
end of 1957. 

* * x * * 


As of August 31, 1956, total balance sheet resources 
amounted to approximately $184,000,000 after deducting a 
consolidated operating loss for the nine months ended August 
31 in the amount of $3,499,529, equal to 41 cents per share, 
and after making a provision of $16,000,000 as a reserve for 
losses which may be subsequently sustained as a result of the 
discontinuance of the appliance, radio and TV lines. Approxi- 
mately one-half of such losses as are incurred are recoverable 
as tax credits against future earnings. 

The company has total current assets of $154,000,000, of 
which $65,000,000 is in net working capital. Cash plus receiv- 
ables and inventories under defense contracts alone are sub- 
stantially in excess of the company’s aggregate short and 
long term borrowings. 

The defense operations, which constitute an important 
segment of Avco’s business, will have a backlog at the end 
of the current fiscal year estimated at $340,000,000, an in- 
crease of 70 per cent over that of a year ago. 

Negotiations are being concluded with a maeer appliance 
manufacturer for the sale of the Bendix home laundry busi- 
ness. Announcement of the conclusion of these negotiations 
is expected within 30 days. 

* * * * * 


The decision by Avco to discontinue Crosley and Bendix 
consumer products is the outgrowth of an industry-wide situ- 
ation. Since 1953 competition in the major home appliance 
and radio-television set business has beconie increasingly 
severe. The appliance industry is plagued with large over- 
capacities and has been rampant with price-cutting despite 
rising costs of labor, material and most other items that enter 
into the business. As a consequence a large number of manu- 
facturers has withdrawn from the field. 

Your management has given the closest attention to this 
situation. It has carefully weighed whether future possibili- 
ties would warrant the large expenditure of capital funds 
necessary to meet competition by investing in very large new 
plants with a high degree of automation. The decision has 
been not to do so, because of the substantially more promising 
outlook in other parts of our business. 

Capital and manufacturing facilities which will be released 
will permit an acceleration of the growth and earning capac- 
ity of the company’s industrial, commercial and defense oper- 
ations, and broadcasting business, which have made continu- 
ing progress. Profits from these operations, however, have 
been obscured in consolidated earnings, due to the increasingly 
severe losses from operations which are now being eliminated. 


* * * * * 


During the past year Avco has made rapid advancement in 
the fields of electronics, gas turbine engines and in research 
and development. The latter field in particular has assumed 
major importance in the company’s affairs, although for se- 
curity reasons its full accomplishments cannot presently be 
set forth. 

The Avco Research and Advanced Development Division, 
established only two years ago, is operating on a profitable 
basis. It has grown to more than a thousand professional and 
supporting personnel. This division, which includes some of 
the nation’s foremost scientists and engineers, has made 
significant progress in projects relating to the inter-conti- 
nental ballistics missile and other programs. The division is 
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now recognized as the greatest center in the free world for 
shock tube experiments, used as a basis for developing hyper- 
sonic missiles. Plans are under way for expanding the scope 
of research activities, the results of which already constitute 
a sound basis for increasing the future earnings of civilian 
as well as defense business, particularly in fields with out- 
standing growth potential. 
* * * * * 


Avco’s Lycoming gas turbine engine for helicopters and 
fixed wing aircraft, the first of its type to be develo in 
this country, has successfully passed initial tests, including 
flight tests, and tooling for production now is under way. 
Significant improvements have also been made in Lycoming 
piston type engines, widely used in small aircraft and heli- 
copters. Within the past year extensive retooling has been 
made for Lycoming’s line of industrial engines, used princi- 
pally in the construction and farm equipment industries. 

The Crosley Division during the past summer was awarded 
contracts totalling $45,000,000 for bomber fire control sys- 
tems. The division is also engaged in the growing fields of 
radar, communication, instrument landing, navigation and 
transistorized — as well as air frame components 
and assemblies. Of the corporation’s total defense backlog, 
the Crosley Division has approximately $93,000,000, equal to 
a year and a half of production at the division’s current oper- 
ating rates. 

* * * * * 


The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, which operates VHF television stations in 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus and Atlanta and radio station 
WLW, “The Nation’s Station” in Cincinnati, continues with 
highly satisfactory operating results. Its future outlook is 
favorable. 

Sales of farm equipment produced by the New Idea and 
Ezee Flow Divisions declined in the past year, but less than 
the industry average. As farm income and expenditures in- 
crease this division is expected to become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in Avco’s diversified operations. New farm 
implements now under test are scheduled for introduction to 
the market in 1957 and 1958 to supplement the present New 
Idea product line. 

The American Kitchens Division will continue its business 
of manufacturing and distributing steel sinks, cabinets and 
dishwashers, in which profit outlook is more promising, and 
plans are under way to increase the division’s participation in 
defense production. 

Moffats Limited, our Canadian subsidiary, will continue 
its business in ranges, commercial cooking equipment, laun- 
dry and refrigeration appliances, cabinets and heating equip- 
ment. 

* * * * * 


I know that many of you as owners of Crosley and Bendix 
appliances will wish to know of our plans for continuation of 
service and availability of parts. I can best answer this by 
quoting from a letter which Mr. Chester G. Gifford, president 
of our Crosley and Bendix Home Appliances Divisions, re- 
cently sent to our distributors: 

“We are very conscious of our responsibilities for war- 
ranties on all of our products, and can assure you and 
all of our customers that = provisions will be 
made for the continued availability of parts and service 
in a manner comparable to that which has been carried 
on in the past.” 

In closing, I would like to thank each of you, on behalf of 
your management, for your loyalty and support. 


Very sincerely yours, 


la 


October 30, 1956 Chairman and President 














FREE BOOKLET) 


To help you determine the value 
to you of a Custodian Account at 
‘Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
we have prepared a booklet out- 
lining the many time-saving and 
money-saving details this service 


Custodian Accounts are of partic- 
ular benefit to busy professional 
and business people, men and 
women who travel, out-of-town in- 
vestors, and those who prefer to 
~ divest themselves of the necessary 
details in the proper care of invest- 
ments. 


For your free copy, write to 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


Founded 1824 








Customers’ Securities 
Department 

30 BROAD STREET 

NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 
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Highway Construction 
equipment... 


Blaw-Knox is a major producer of 
machines for paving the nation’s 
highways, whether finished with bi- 
tuminous or concrete surface. This 
line of equipment is so complete and 
well established that road building 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenve 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


contractors can obtain, in one stop, 
all the machinery requirements for 
laying the subgrade and for paving 
any size highway project. 


From a new, ultramodern plant at 
Mattoon, Illinois, Blaw-Knox is pre- 
pared to meet the accelerated de- 
mand for paving equipment expected 
to materialize from the expanded 
national highway construction 
program. 

For public works and other con- 
struction activities, Blaw-Knox pro- 


duces batching plants, clamshell and; 


concrete buckets, industrial grating, 
steel forms for concrete placement, 
truck mixers, and other construction 
aids and equipment. 


For an informative look at how we 
serve our four major markets— 
METAL PRODUCTION—HIGH- 
WAY AND PUBLIC WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION—THE PROC- 
ESS INDUSTRIES—PUBLIC 
UTILITIES and GENERAL IN- 
DUSTRY—send for a copy of This 
Is Blaw-Knox. 

















RETAIL 


OLD FASHIONED 
WAY 


Doing business by the book is 
giving Montgomery Ward a 
sprightlier pace. 


Ever since May 1955, when John An- 
drew Barr, 48, took over as chairman 
of $741-million assets Montgomery 
Ward & Co.,* the U.S.’ second largest 
mail order house, he has kept his 
thoughts and plans pretty much to 
himself. What little did leak out of 
Wards’ executive offices in Chicago 
hinted that Wards’ management was 
no longer content to play follow-the- 
leader to its bigger rival Sears, Roe- 
buck. Under crusty, conservative 
Sewell Avery, Barr’s predecessor, 
Wards had steadfastly shunned ex- 
pansion throughout the postwar 
boom, conserved cash instead. Barr, 
the word went around, was changing 
all that. 

By the Book. But it was not until 
early this month that outsiders got a 
good peek at what Barr had been up 
to. From a speech by Barr to the 
Chicago Bond Club, Wall Street con- 
cluded that he was moving cautious- 
ly—but moving nevertheless. His 
method apparently was to start with 
what Wards already had, and build 
on that. One very obvious item: 
Wards’ 1,140-page, 5%-lb. semi- 
annual catalogue, which once ac- 
counted for the bulk of the retailer’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
17734: low, 157. Dividend (1956): $2.25. Indi- 
cated 1957 Ree: $2.25. Earnings per share 
(1956) : $2.61. Total assets (1956): $741.0 mil- 


lion. Ticker symbol: M. 




























CATALOGUE OFFICE (ALASKA): 
a bazaar in the outlands 
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A phone call 
from YOU to him 
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WARDS’ JOHN BARR: 
first things first 


Ww ' 


business, now contributes less than 
half of annual sales. 

“Some people have been saying for 
years,” Barr told the Bond Club, “that 
the catalogue business is outmoded. 
The fact is that the catalogue busi- a 
ness today is a live, exciting and \ 
profitable business with a substan- INDUSTRIAL 
tial potential for further profitable *s . 

* growth.” 

Barr might have cited corrobora- DEVELOPMENT 
tion, if he had been of a mind to. This , 
year more retailers than ever are us- 


ing catalogues to promote their wares. DEPARTMENT 


One notable addition to their ranks: “4 
Woolworth, which is making a big b 

new bid for the Christmas trade with ca n ©] tain 
a sales book of its own. But in Wards 
own case, the natural advantages 


of catalogue selling are compounded for you factual 


with still another. Unlike expansion . P 
of its 565 retail store chain, or its 401 : 
catalogue offices, boosting circulation in ormation on 
of Wards’ big book requires a rela- 
tively small outlay of capital. . 
The lively possibilities of the old- western 
fashioned catalogue were topics Barr . : 
dwelt om at some length. “The mail ¢ [ 
order pos gs observed he, “still ind ustria 
offers a wider selection of merchan- 
dise than is available in any but the 
largest cosmopolitan stores. And be- 
cause the mail order house does not 
furnish many of the services avail- 
able in retail stores, and because of 
the economies in this method of dis- 
tribution, the catalogue offers mer- 
chandise at lower prices than are 
available in retail stores.” (Wards 
has always charged a slight premium = or eamadts 
on many items sold over its own re- ~_— INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
tail counters as compared with its ; UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
catalogue price.) Room 424, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Rising Curve. But Barr was not for- CT Tops . , 
getting his retail store operation even ap ene ey Migr 
if he is treading cautiously in ex- 


panding it. As he himself noted, UNION PACIFIC QO fi LROAD 
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THE HONORED OCCASION 

When a friend wins a coveted trophy for superb 
horsemanship...or receives any special honor... 

salute the occasion with a memorable gift. 


Trophy by courtesy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bernie Mann, 
@wners of ‘* Riviera Wonder"’ 
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CHIVAS 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a commemoration 
flagon created by Ropal Boviten, of England and prized 

by collectors of ceramics. It is enclosed in a rich 
velvet pouch. About twenty-five dollars in most areas. 
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By Agostnanenn to Her Siaiesty Go Qusee, pee 8S 
Purveyors of Provisions and Seotch i 


of Aberdeen, Scotland. 














BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF « GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














For reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
neares!? you. 
EAST 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1957 
PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1959 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
and other Midwest cities 


Recently Siaernized and air- capitate — with TV in 2. lil 


every spacious bedroom — the famed Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel LOS ANGELES 
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Wards has recently taken its first 
steps since 1941 to enlarge its retail 
store chain. Last month it announced 
plans for three -more new stores— 
two in Detroit, and another in Gary, 
Indiana. In Sewell Avery’s last years, 
the trend had been just the reverse: 
Avery closed down numerous “less 
profitable” stores, but opened few 
new ones. 

The resulting sag in Wards’ sales 
curve, Barr made it clear, is now be- 
ing erased. This year, he predicted, 
Wards’ volume will top the $1 billion 
sales mark for the seventh time. 
Wards last ran up the billion dollar 
figure in 1952. In the first nine 
months of this year, sales ran 9.7% 
ahead of those a year ago, a good in- 
dication that sales for the full yea 
will. probably top the $970 million 
rung up in 1955 by a handy margin 

Barr is also mildly optimistic about 
Wards’ profits this year. His predic- 
tion: a “moderate increase” over the 
$35.4 million reported in 1955. 


CIGARS 





HOT PROFITS 


For fast-growing Consolidated 
Cigar, one sales record after 
another has been going up in 


smoke. 


“A woman is only a woman,” wrote 
Rudyard Kipling many years ago, “but 
a good cigar is a smoke.” For Samuel 
J. Silberman, president of the Consoli- 
dated Cigar Corp.,* the stogey had at 
least one other attractive attribute 
last month. As the fourth quarter 
rolled on, the cigar was bringing him 
one of the hottest sales increases in 
all of U.S. industry this year. 

In fact, Silberman announced, sales 
of such Consolidated brands as Dutch 
Master, La Palina, Harvester and Lo- 
vera are racing 18% ahead of last 
year. As a result, Consolidated, al- 
ready the nation’s top cigarmaker, ex- 
pects to shatter the volume record it 
set last year, when sales reached $61.8 
million, highest in Consolidated’s his- 
tory. Silberman’s sales estimate for 
this year: above $70 million. 

Even this impressive gain, however, 
is not enough to satisfy Silberman. 
After toting up his sales figures, he 
announced last month that Consoli- 
dated had bought a 120,000-square- 
foot textile plant at Berwick, Pa. from 
the Duplan Corp. for $600,000. In it, 


sone et NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 

; low, 3042. Dividend (1955): $1.20 plus 

tock. Indicated 1956 parent: $1.20 plus stock. 

gs per share (1955): $4.04 after ad- 

ustment). . Total — (1955) : 47.9 million. 
cker symbol: 
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CONSOLIDATED’S SILBERMAN: 
where there’s smoke 


Silberman now will install $1 million 
worth of cigarmaking equipment, and 
by the end of next year the plant is 
scheduled to be operating at full blast. 

Red-Hot Recovery. This combination 
of prediction and acquisition by Sil- 
berman pointed up a fact which The 
Canyon had long suspected: that the 
cigarmakers are undergoing one of the 
most dramatic and least publicized 
recoveries in industrial annals. As late 
as 1943, the cigarmakers were still 
rolling many of their brands by hand. 
Worse, they were turning out their 
stogies in no less than 7,000 different 
sizes and shapes. Sales were in an 
equally bad way. The chief demand 
for cigars seemed to come mainly from 
the villains in Hollywood movies; U.S. 
males far preferred the cigarette to 
its heavier competitor. 

But around the time of World War 
II, cigarmakers began to change the 
male animal’s smoking habits. Pres- 
sure was put on Hollywood to pop 
cigars into the mouths of matinee idols 
instead of villains.t| Equally impor- 
tant, the industry turned to a blend 
of machinery and merchandising to 
move its wares. Bayuk Cigars, for in- 
stance, started using automation in its 
plants, and also brought out a 5-cigar, 
cellophane-wrapped pack. General 
Cigar récently introduced a new 
method of cigarmaking called the 
Homogenized Tobacco Leaf process. 

In the meantime, many marginal 
operators were being shaken out of 
the industry, leaving the lion’s share 
of the business to less than a dozen 
makers. For its part, Consolidated 
snapped up a brace of smaller cigar- 
makers in 1940, acquiring what are 
now two of its leading brands, El 
Producto and La Palina. About the 
same time, it also bought the Puerto 
Rican American Tobacco Co. 

But not until early this year did 
Silberman engineer what has probably 
been the most significant coup of his 

+Cigarmen plugged pictures showing pres- 


tigeful users of cigars winning female ap- 
proval on their stands. 
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career. For $4.7 million, he bought the 
cigar division of the P. Lorillard Co., 
the fifth largest U.S. cigarette manu- 
facturer. This left American Tobacco, 
which makes El Roi Tan and La 
Corona, as the only big cigarette- 
maker still rolling cigars in any large 
volume. With cigar sales estimated at 
$35-$40 million, American ranks sec- 
ond only to Consolidated in the indus- 
try. 
Double Dividend. The Lorillard ac- 
quisition paid Silberman a double 
dividend. Not only did Consolidated 
thereby pick up the well-advertised 
Muriel brand, but it also gained a 
foothold in the nickel cigar market 


with Muriel Babies and the Headline 
and Van Bibber lines. Consolidated’s 
principal brands, however, are still 
mainly in the 10c and 3-for-50c items, 
which account for most of its dollar 
sales. 

The second windfall for Silberman 
was acquisition of Lorillard’s Rich- 
mond, Va. plant, one of the most mod- 
ern in thé country. This plant came 
complete with 128 newly designed, 
high-speed machines geared to feed 
filler tobacco automatically. These 
facilities could add an estimated 15% 
to Silberman’s total cigar output. 

These days Silberman can sell every 
cigar he can roll. Over the past few 
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ACTION 


...all the way! 


It’s “Flying A”—all the 
way—with more and more 
“Flying A” Service signs 
everywhere. 
It’s “Flying A” for action 
on your first tankful of 
“Flying A” Ethyl gasoline. 
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Smooth, quiet power that 

springs to action when the 
light goes green...long 
mileage power that whisks 


, t's you ahead on the straight- 


away. 


Still more action with Vee- 
dol 10-30—the all season 
Motor Oil that gives high- 
est octane performance. 
Drive in where you see 
the sign of the “Flying A” 
. ...for power...for service 


= Card. 


...and charge it all on 
your “Flying A” Credit 


VEEDOL 10-30 MOTOR OIL 


cuts carbon deposits—curbs pre-igni- 
tion...adds up to 40 extra miles to 
every tankful of gasoline. 
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IAT SECRET POWER 
THIS: MAN POSSESS? 





Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 

WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the wee 
within ourselves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner ahd of your mind! 


Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 

other learned and great men rR +r 
and women—was a Rosicru- 


cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world, Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe W.Y.Z. 


Je ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE « (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 
Scribe W.Y 7 
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San Jose, California 
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years cigar consumption has been ris- 
ing more than twice as fast as the 
growth of the male population. In 
1950, for example, the U.S. smoked 115 
cigars per adult male. Currently, the 
rate is fast approaching 125 cigars per 
man-year. 

As if all this were not enough, 
Silberman and his fellow cigarmen 
recently have fallen heir to a major 
windfall. By government ruling, they 
no longer have to tie up their capital 
in excise stamps before they ship their 
stogies to retailers; instead, they now 
pay taxes in much the same fashion 
as any other businessman. Wall 
Streeters, long pictured as cigar-lov- 
ing capitalists, were quick to add up 
the dollar-and-cents value of this 
change, and adjust their estimates of 
Consolidated’s profitability. But even 
their calculations did not sniff out the 
rich aroma of the earnings Silberman 
reported last month. Consolidated 
profits for the first three quarters of 
1956: $3.02 per share vs. $2.09 (when 
adjusted for the 85,000 additional 
shares outstanding) for the same 
period last year. 


RUBBER 


GOODYEAR GAINS 


By moving into new products, 

the old-line tire-maker has 

been able to keep its sales 
and earnings up. 


Last spring, President Edwin Joel 
Thomas, 57, decided the time had 
come for a major change in the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co.’s* business. 
For years, Goodyear had put its major 
emphasis on tires. Breaking with tra- 
dition, Thomas reorganized the com- 
pany into eight separate’ product 
groups. “We’ll never overlook tires,” 
he explained, “but the new setup will 
keep us from overlooking the other 
fields.” 

Last month Wall Streeters saw some 
impressive evidence of what might 
come from this move. Due to the 
slump in new car sales this year, 
Akron has been turning out only three 
quarters as many new equipment 
tires as it did in 1955. Nevertheless, 
Goodyear still had some good tidings 
for its stockholders early this month. 
In its first three quarters, Thomas re- 
ported, Goodyear’s sales had stayed 
about even at $1,010.6 million vs. $1,- 
025.4 million for the same period of 


*Traded ae Price range 1956): high, 
test low, Dividend (1 Indicated 
payoiut: $2 40 plus 2% stock. ngs per 
share (1955) : 7 


$5.90. Total assets (3988) $7 
million. Ticker symbol: GT. 








TIREMAKER THOMAS: 
no loss of pressure 


last year. Earnings, however, scorec 
an impressive gain: an increase from 
$4.32 to a record $4.46 a share. Stock- 
holders’ share in this bounty: a 2% 
stock dividend in addition to regular 
60c quarterly dividends. 

Outside Help. With demand from 
Detroit off, Wall Streeters had no 
trouble in guessing the source of 
Goodyear’s gains. One big item, of 
course, was the replacement tire mar- 
ket, which has climbed from 42.7 mil- 
lion units in the first 8 months of last 
year to 44.5 million units this year. As 
the No. One replacement tiremaker, 
Goodyear had a big share of this busi- 
ness. 

But there was still another impor- 
tant contributor to Goodyear’s good 
fortune. Ever since 1949, non-auto- 
motive uses of rubber have been 
growing at an 80% faster rate than 
the auto market. Such sales, more- 
over, hold one big advantage for rub- 
bermen: the new rubber applications 
produce higher profit margins than 
the brutally competitive tire market. 

Thomas has overlooked no bets in 
seeking profitable diversification. Last 
summer, for instance, Portugal had a 
huge wine grape crop for which it had 
insufficient storage facilities. Much of 
the crop seemed likely to rot on the 
vine until Goodyear provided special 
“pneumatic building balloons” to the 
hard-pressed growers. Made of rub- 
ber, they could be used as the inner 
shells in building large, cheap con- 
crete storage vats. 

In the U.S., Goodyear is getting 
underway with a new “air spring” 
(made of rubber) for automobiles. 
Actually it was rival Firestone whieh 
was first on the spot with this kind 
of suspension system, but Goodyear 
claims its product is cheaper and 
easier to install. Among other diverse 
Goodyear items: airfoam, rubber and 
Neolite shoe products; electronic 
goods (including computers); chemi- 
cals and plastics. 

A Step Behind. But for all his di- 
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5% versifying efforts, ‘Thomas still de- 





pends on tires and similar products for 
60% of Goodyear’s volume, roughly 
the same percentage as Firestone’s. 
Goodrich, on the other hand, gets well 
over half its volume from non-tire 
items, and U.S. Rubber’s business is 
about evenly divided. Meanwhile 
Thomas has mapped out a long-range 
research program, which does not ig- 
nore atomic energy. Probably the full 
weight of this program has yet to be 
felt. 

As a result, Wall Street tends to 
discount Goodyear’s lagging 12% profit 
margin, which was outshone last year 
by Firestone’s 13.3% and Goodrich’s 
14.9%, but bettered U.S. Rubber’s 
11.4%. Perhaps as a result, Goodyear 
pays out less than its rivals to stock- 
holders. While Goodyear has distri- 
buted 33.9% of earnings in dividends, 
Firestone parted with 34.9%, Goodrich 
36.1%, and U.S. Rubber 38.2% last 
year. 

This difference, it can be argued, is 
a price Goodyear must pay for its 
position as the leader in the tire field. 
But Thomas is unlikely thereby to 
lose enthusiasm for his old standby, 
the tire. One of Goodyear’s latest in- 
novations: a new premium-priced 
“Captive-Air” tire, good for 100 miles 
driving after a blowout. 


PEOPLE 


THE MASTER 
BUILDER 


Outside of his broker, few 

people realized there was any- 

thing extraordinary about 

dining car steward Joe Long- 
est. 


To the customers relaxing over drinks 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Con- 
gressional Limited, white-coated Jo- 
seph Longest was a quietly affable 
dining car steward with whom they 
liked to chat. To his friends, Joe was 
a kindly bachelor who passed his off- 
duty nights at railway YMCAs. 
When Longest retired in 1945 after 
28 years on the Pennsy, his friends 
knew he was well off. Though his 
salary had never exceeded $325 a 
month plus tips, Longest was-a man 
of almost ascetic frugality who neither 
drank nor smoked. His carefully- 
husbanded savings Longest used to 
invest after listening to advice from 
such well-informed dining car cus- 
tomers as the late Godfrey Nelson, 
secretary for The New York Times. 
Over the years Longest’s interest in 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$4,000,000 


ACF-WRIGLEY STORES, INC. 


434% Convertible Subordinated Sinking Fund Debentures 
due April 30, 1972 


(Convertible into Common Shares to and including April 30, 1972) 


Price 100% plus accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
only in such States where the undersigned may legally offer 
these securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
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it is proof of basic quality in any 
equipment if it can be said: “From 
engine flywheel to point of torque 
application, its power transmis- 
sion system is engineered and 
manufactured by Clark.” More 
and more alert manufacturers 
agree—it's good business to 





do business with 


CLARK 








EQUIPMENT 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Battie Creek, Jockson, Benton Harbor, 
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Site Facts: Colorful, Industrial 
Colorado has the labor, power, 
water, transportation, resources 
and markets to meet your site re- 
quirements... PLUS the exclusive 
bonus of Pleasant Living in Amer- 
ica’s climate capital! 
Documented facts are offered 
for your study. Write for free, re- 
vised-to-the-minute analysis, “In- 


dustrial Colorado.” 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
16 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 

























market grew. After his re- 
and until his death we 
September, he he rarely wandered 
from his broker's board room. 
A Big Surprise. But just how well 
Longest had listened to advice and 
‘how well he had mastered the market 
did not become known until last 

ih. Quiet, unpretentious Joe 
st had left an estate of $640,000. 
“his market mastery, churches 

ities would benefit since, ex- 
small bequests to friends, 
ast fgest’s estate was left to 
suc: Reeuienene as The Virginia Bap- 
tist Children’s Home. 

The simple fact was that Longest 
had been an almost unbeli=vabl: suc- 
cessful investor. Following such sound 












practices as dollar-cost-averaging and - 


back dividends, Longest at 

of his death had accumulated 
6,000 shares of General Electric. On 
this holding alone, he had a capital 
gain of $275,000. His dividend income 
from the GE stock and 600 shares of 
American Telephone averaged out to 
nearly $335 a week. 

Longest’s estate also included 
substantial investments in Allis- 
Chalmers, Socony Mobil, Greyhound. 
Not all of his investments, of course, 
had worked out as well as GE. At one 
time Longest had sizable commitments 
in Pennsylvania Railroad securities. 
But when he saw that Pennsy’s earn- 
ings were in a down-trend, he got out. 

Fixed Geal. No in-and-out trader, 
Longest believed in keeping his 
money busy. When he died his 
lawyer found less than $2,000 in 
checking accounts. Said a fellow 
railroad employee: “Joe just seemed 
to live to build up that nest egg.” 

Longest, while not given to phil- 
osophizing about his success, once 
summed up his money-making policy 
to a friend. “I don’t,” said he simply, 
“gamble. I invest.” 


AIRCRAFT 


UPDRAFT 


Glenn L. Martin may not 
break any earnings records 
in 1956, but it has high hopes 


‘of tomorrow. 


Wuen the U.S. sends its earth satellite 
soaring into space next year, the Buck 
Rogers era will have arrived. One 
company that will be an integral part 
of the derring-do is Baltimore’s Glenn 
L. Martin Co.,* which is building the 
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USAF B-61 MARTIN MATADOR: also various odds and ends 


launching vehicle for the space sphere. 
Coincidentally, it is in the year of the 
satellite that Martin’s fortunes are 
likely to get airborne too. 

On the Boards. Thus far this year 
George Bunker’s Martin has: fared 
well, but not sensationally well. In 
the nine months just ended, Martin 
rang up sales of $228.8 million, up 
some $34 million from the like 1955 
period. But earnings failed to main- 
tain last year’s altitude. Net income 
dropped from $9.2 million ($3.41 a 
share) to $7.3 million ($2.71 a share). 
Reason for the dip in net: a higher 
tax load, and increased starting-up 
costs on new projects. 

For George Bunker, an aircraft- 
maker who depends upon military 
contracts for 99% of his business, it 
means only that one era is ending and 
another is on its way. As a prime 


PLANEMAKER BUNKER: 
a rising curve ahead? 





contractor for first-line military air- 
frames, Martin turns out such craft as 
the Navy’s anti-submarine flying boat, 
the P5M-2 Marlin, and the Air Force’s 
B-57 twin-jet bomber. Martin also 
hopes it has a possible successor to 
Boeing’s B-57 jet bomber, backbone of 
the U.S.’ strategic Air Command, in a 
new plane now on the drawing 
boards—a lightweight, streak-fast de- 
sign which should be ready to try its 
wings by 1959. But Bunker is even 
more enthralled with prospects for 
Martin’s much-touted Seamaster, a 
B-52-size 4-jet seaplane reportedly 
capable of 600 mph. The Navy has 
backed up Martin’s enthusiasm with 
a $102-million contract for Seamasters 
at about $5 million per plane. 


Rocket Docket. A significantly grow- 
ing part of Martin’s business (last re- 
ported order backlog: $600 million) is 
tied to tomorrow. Not only does Mar- 
tin turn out the Air Force’s Matador 
and the Navy’s Viking rockets, but it 
is also deep into development work 
on a much-sought-after ICBM (iter 
continental Ballistic Missile), Martii’s 
Titan. 

Working on the Matador gave Mar- 
tin a chance to get its feet wet in elec- 
tronics.systems, specifically the Mata- 
dor’s guidance system and its elec- 
tronic brains. As a result, over 2,000 
of Martin’s 21,000 employees now 
work directly in electronics. Among 
their current projects: a Missile 
Master system for coordinating anti- 
aircraft missile batteries. 

Martin’s forays into other-than-air- 
craft fields may only be a prelude for 
air-minded George Bunker. To this 
end last month, Martin was negotiat- 
ing with the Brazilian Government 
and the Export-Import Bank. Subject: 
a nuclear power reactor to be built for 
Brazil by Glenn L. Martin. 
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1951 


The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? 
(Bis Coe te Me r * 


. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in ma ) 








seasonal ion. 
8-day estimate based on tenta- 
ive figures for five components, all of which are 
to later revision.* 


~J FMAM I JA 








*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) — 100) 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 


Production......... 141.0 143.0 144.0 
Employment........ 114.0 114.3 114.7 
ae ee ae 102.8 103.0 103.3 
Who ec dives 115.4 116.6 117.6 
Bank Debits........ 150.0 159.3 165.4 


Dec. Jan.('56) Feb. Mar. April 
144.0 144.0 143.0 141.0 143.0 
114.9 115.1 115.0 116.8 117.3 
103.5 101.8 101.5 101.3 100.8 
116.5 118.4 112.8 115.5 116.4 
159.55 1689 177.2 160.1 164.8 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
142.0 141.0 136.0 141.0 142.0 
117.6 118.1 116.6 118.0 118.2 
100.3 100.5 100.3 101.0 100.8 
116.4 118.3 121.6 120.4 121.4 
172.0 161.4 168.4 177.2 177.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


“When the Frost Is on the Punkin” 


THERE is an old market axiom to the 
effect that there are only a few times 
in every span of years when it’s wise 
to “bet the bankroll.” Obviously, 
1956 has not been one of these times. 
There is an equally important market 
axiom, however, to the effect that 
there are a few times each year when 
it’s wise to be aggressive in the mar- 
ket place. The cross currents of 1956, 
the broad average moves within an 
established framework, illustrate the 
point. 

On the surface, these might appear 
to be contradictory observations. Yet, 
there is an important difference be- 
tween the two, for one refers to the 
long-term cycle, and the other the 
shorter-term outlook. The actions 
dictated in the former type of envi- 
ronment may not necessarily be wise 
in the latter—and vice versa. 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The failure to 
pursue a policy in 
keeping with the 
times is perhaps a 
key to the in- 
vestor disillusion- 
ment so prevalent 
today. In other 
words, many se- 
curity buyershave 
made the mistake of “betting the 
bankroll” at a time when the pattern 
was changing, when they no longer 
had the benefit of a flood-tide. And 
the disillusionment has been accen- 
tuated by the extreme selectivity re- 
quired for success in these neuter 
gender markets. 

Fact that there is a new pattern has 
been self-evident for some time in 
the market place. This via the broad 
plateau on which the popular ave- 





rages have been tarrying after the 
spirited advance in 1954 and 1955. It’s 
almost as obvious in industry, too, via 
the growing concentration of business 
in the hands of the strongest and best 
managed companies. Note the fact 
that Avco Manufacturing is with- 
drawing from the appliance business 
at a time when the sales of major ap- 
pliances will set a record high. Note 
the withdrawal of CBS, anc others, 
from the TV set making business at a 
time when unit sales of black and 
white sets are excellent. All of which 
eventually will mean a better envi- 
ronment for the companies remaining 
in the television and appliance fields, 
and is another reason for careful 
selectivity. 

The new pattern is evident in still 
another fashion: a better informed, 
more intelligent security buying pub- 
lic has become so well acquainted 
with the economic facts of life that it 
is quick to point a finger of suspicion 
at the unknowns. For example, a 
great debate is occurring today over 
three phases: (1) The surface evi- 
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to Retire! 


located in every State and in 
countries, follow our definite 
is designed so you can start 
‘a modest amount of money. 

every step of the way and 
your retirement objective. 


| Spectat Otfer—Only $4—New Readers: 


—— A sensible and workable 
program 


2 ¢ ur Current Bulletin as a BONUS 
copy of my hard-hitting book 
10 7 TAKE A FORTUNE OUT OF 
ET’ by J. A. Lempenau 
ba return this ad 


_THE INCOME BUILDER 


EDGE a] « NEW JERSEY 
































































EASY TO READ—EASY TO UNDERSTAND! 





LAW of WILLS *1 


(0 Check here for 96 page book by attorney 


‘Parnell Callahan. Shows simply why and how 


you should make a will, protect your Capital, 
safeguard your Estate . . . Executors, Probate, 
Taxes, etc. 


[CO LAW OF INVESTORS (just publishes) $1.00 
CLAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT.$1.00 
(C0 YOUR RIGHTS AS A CUSTOMER.$1.00 
DO LAW OF BUSINESS............ $1.00 
C] LABOR LAW (newly revised). ..$1.00 


EACH AUTHENTIC POCKET-SIZE BOOK 
(80-96 PAGES) CONTAINS LAWS OF ALL 
48 STATES. 

Single copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES $5 
15 day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 
Write a Free catalog of 44 useful lawbooks. 
OCEANA BOOKS, Desk KF-9, 80 4th Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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buying utility stocks. Here is a grou 
America. 
img. 530 billion dollars this year. 
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, American Gas & Elec. Columbia Gas 

‘6 American Tel. & Tel. Detroit Edison 

{ pommonweaith Edison General Telephone 
vonsolidated Edison Ni Mohawk 
Consol’d Nat'l Gas Co. 
Ei Paso Nat'l Gas Union Electric 
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How to he a Bull and Bear 
at the same time! 


Werran to buy bonds (like a bear) or to buy stocks (like a bull), that is the question. 

But you don’t have to go pale trying to make up your mind. Resolve the matter by 
whose business is serving a power-hungry 
Its customers include the giants of industry. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 64 


age 
stocks, at no extra charge under this, special ‘offer Included are earliest estimates of 
earnings and dividends for the year 1957. 


four weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to 
more profitable investing. This issue analyzes 49 stocks including: 
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Send $5 to Dept. FB-73 
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Sales are estimated at a 


Safety, growth, generous income and solid 
investment status are outstanding features of these stocks. 

The current 64-page edition of the Value Line Survey, devoted entirely to utilities, 
explains why utility stocks at this time, like bonds, are well sheltered against business 
cycle downturns; why, like bonds, their current rate of payments is seldom reduced. 
And—herein lies their special beauty—certain utility stocks today are found by the 
Value Line Survey to have even greater appreciation potentiality looking ahead 3 to 5 


issue covering the leading Utility 


In addition, you will receive in the next 


Gen’! Public Util. Public Service E. & G. 
Ohio Edison Southern C: 


alif. Edison 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Gas 
Panhandle Eastern West Penn Electric 
Penna. Power & Light Western Union Tel. 
Philadeipma tiec. and 26 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 
Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
rt on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1957 
and t It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer, at no extra charge, the new 
12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future price ex- 
pectancies on all 700 stocks under constant supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 
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Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 









dence that we are slowly moving into 
an economy of ample supplies, if not . 
over-supply. (2) The fear that rec- 
ord high capital expenditures carry 
the seeds of their own destruction. 
(3) The fear that the slimmer margins 
evident in many third quarter reports, 
together with the foregoing, points to 
profit-less prosperity in 1957. 

Each of these causes for concern 
can be rationalized. For example, 
commodity shortages really are ab- 
normal, not normal; they are more a 
product of wartime than peace. Sim- 
ilarly, all lines of business were not 
simultaneously prosperous in even the 
late 1920s. More immediately, the 
underlying conditions which permit- 
ted 1956 to be the first year of a 
straight line business recession in his- 
tory have not vanished. 

In this connection, apropos our 
steadily expanding capacity to pro- 
duce, it is interesting to note that 
consumption has fully kept pace with 
industry’s capital expenditures in re- 
cent years. Our rising population, 
redistribution of income, productive 
research, are still constructive forces. 
Equally important, a substantial por- 
tion of industry’s capital expenditures 
is for modernization and replacement 
of facilities*rather than outright phys- 
‘ical expallifion. If we do witness some 
‘excess capacity in 1957, the fact re- 
mains that this, too, is normal. Wait- 
ing lists, enormous backlogs, short- 
ages, continuous operations at better 
than 100% of capacity are abnormal. 

While these are the comforting 
generalizations, there is a corollaty 
consideration: we are now wit- 
nessing a transition from an economy 
of stresses and strains, of dynamic 
momentum, to one of a normal rate.of 
growth, one which can be supported. 
In the process, speculative psychology 
has undergone an important tran- 
sition, for the fuel required for a 
spirited over-all advance is lacking. 
Rather, this is a period of status quo, 
of digestion of the past two explosive 
years. Thus, the ceiling in the aver- 
ages seems likely to hold well into 
1957. 

But the existence of a new pattern 
is not cause for concern. Market his- 
tory is replete with many instances of 
a broad over-all pause for refresh- 
ment. Today, in particular, the pros- 
pect of a ceiling area is compensated 
by the promise of a floor, too, for the 
composite business picture still is 
more one of expansion than contrae- 
tion. The fear of a bear market—in 
the classical sense of that term—is 
premature if not misplaced. Even if 
the unknowns assume disturbing mo- 
mentum, the evidence won’t be a 
able until next spring. Thus, re- 
wards of selectivity should be as good 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


*The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in imexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


e 
future,’’ sent free to hi 
“27 Safety Rules”’ 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,"’ called 
&<, most far-seelng economic guide for the 
is personal clients with his 
for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, net 
through diversification. A few poor selee- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold te 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times 

The only sure fortune-huilding is done 
through such fund enhaneement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 
hardly started. Our summer recommenda- 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, invéstors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of* stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in. selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 


tion of a “sleeping” growth oil situation 
near three-fifty has already advanced 
importantly and much greater growth for many months appears 
assured. An analysis of our next recommendation is now nearly 
ready to mail to our yearly subscribers. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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F Stock 


“that money 
can't buy! 


“That's the one people ask us 
ow all the time. sage one 
‘phat’s bound to go up... that 
Ws at least 10% on ‘ast 

cae, “money. . . that won’t ever sell 
ie ‘foF less than you paid for it. 
‘ ae ~~ Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist, We don’t have it. No 
- ‘broker does. 
ee “There are stocks, of course, 
‘that offer better-than- -average 
@pportunities for price appre- 
_ Giation over the years ahead ... 

There are stocks that now 
yield 4%, 5%—even 6% or 
more on your money... 

There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 

We could name a number of 
each—but we won't. Because 
the same stock is seldom suit- 
able for two investment objec- 
tives—let alone three! 

Which stocks you should 
buy will depend on your situ- 
ation—the risks you can afford, 
the rewards you seek. 

But if you'll tell us about 
those, we'll be glad to draw up 
a complete and detailed pro- 
gtam showing you just what 
your money can buy. 



















































































































































































There’s no charge, no obli- 
gation, whether you're a cus- 
tomer or not. Simply address 
your letter to— 

















WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-91 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members of all Principa! 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 


——————————— 



































INVESTMENT 


A Series of Suggested Stocks 


In the column for October ist, I gave 
many reasons for my belief that while 
a slowing-up in business might occur, 
a serious depression was not in sight. 
Hence, I could not advise investors 
who held good quality stocks in es- 
sential industries, and on which stocks 
large profits existed, to sell them now. 
Of course, money rates have advanced, 
due to the shortage of available funds, 
and this might cause a postponement 
of various expansion projects. Also, 
there might be a moderate decline in 
instalment-loan purchases. 

I also realize that some recent cor- 
porate reports indicate that the margin 
of profit has declined even though 
sales increased. But do not overlook 
the decline in the prices of many 
stocks in the past year, such as du 
Pont, from 249 to 188; Chrysler, from 
101 to 60; Montgomery Ward, from 52 
to 38, etc. It is rather late to become 
bearish on these stocks. 

Industry is keenly concerned with 
reducing costs by means of labor- 
saving machinery of all kinds. In this 
connection, I again call attention to 
National Acme, recommended in this 
column in the 30s and 40s several 
years ago, now in the 70s. The com- 
pany makes automatic machine tools, 
etc. Capitalization consists solely of 


POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





500,000 shares of 
common stock. 
There is no funded 
debt or preferred 
stock. At the close 
of last year, net 
working capital 
amounted to $44 
a share. Earnings this year are esti- 
mated around $9 a share, with pos- 
sibly $10 next year. This year’s divi- 
dend amounts to $4, including extras 
The foreign market for machine tools 
has picked up to an extent where “one 
out of every five machines now being 
made is shipped abroad,” the company 
president recently said. 

As previously stated, the situation 
caused by higher money rates has 
created an opportunity to buy exogl- 
lent bonds, preferred stocks, bank 
stocks and electric utilities, many with 
attractive yields. 

The factor which impresses me most 
is that America is being rebuilt: 
throughout the nation, many cities are 
obsolete; new schools are needed, not 
only to take care of the increasing 
population, but to replace the very 
old schools now in existence; new 
hospitals, new homes for the aged, 
new roads, etc., are needed every- 
where. And do not forget the high 
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standard of living of the American 
people. 

Recently, the cigarette stocks suf- 
fered a sharp decline due to new 
reports that cigarette smoking was an 
important factor in causing lung can- 
cer. It must not be forgotten that the 
development and extensive use of 
filter cigarettes has greatly minimized 
this danger. Also, research to elimi- 
nate the danger will continue. In spite 
of what the medical associations say, 
almost every doctor I know is a 
smoker. Quite some time ago, I recom- 
mended the purchase of Reynolds 
Tobacco “B” at considerably lower 
prices than now prevailing. It sub- 
sequently advanced to 5734, and the 
dividend was increased to a $3.20 an- 
nual basis. 

Reynolds Tobacco is the second 
largest cigarette manufacturer. Brands 
include Camel, the top-selling ciga- 
rette; Winston, top-selling filter-tip. 
Sales last year amounted to $866 mil- 
lion, with over $940 million estimated 
this year. Earnings last year amounted 
to $5.05 per share, with a 15% in- 
crease expected this year. On the 
current dividend of $3.20, the yield is 
6% on its present price, $53. Company 
finances are strong, with $445-million 
working capital at the close of last 
year. 

America® Tobacco is the largest 
cigarette manufacturer. Brands in- 
elude Lucky Strike, Pall Mall, Herbert 
Tareyton and the newly launched 
filter-tip Hit Parade. Sales last year 
amounted to $1.090 billion, with earn- 
ings of $7.45 per share. At its present 
price, $73, the stock yields 6.8% on its 
$5 dividend. Higher earnings are esti- 
mated for this year. 

Recently, sugar prices reached new 
highs. World demand has been in- 
creasing. Under the revised Sugar 
Act, marketing quotas of U.S. pro- 
ducers have been raised over last 
year’s levels. 

For those who understand the risk 
involved im sugar stocks, I suggest 
consideration of South Porto Rico 
Sugar, and West Indies Sugar. 

South Porto Rico Sugar is a lead- 
ing sugar producer. Properties in the 
Dominican Republic sell most of their 
output to Great Britain. Most of the 
Puerto Rican production is shipped 
to the US., duty-free. Earnings last 
year were $2.18 a share, and the divi- 
dend, $1.60. Better earnings are ex- 
pected this year. The company is 
inereaging its production of “furfural,” 
sold to the du Pont Co. Since 1951, 
the stock has declined from $58, and 
appears to be in a buying zone around 
its present price, $30. 

Another important sugar producer 
is West Indies Sugar. A director, N. 
B. Woolworth, owns 25% of its 1,028,- 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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Reulons sales, year after year since 
1932, have grown steadily—for the first 
eight months of 1956 they were almost 
triple the total sales of 1950. 


Reelon has adopted a liberal divi- 
dend policy. Since the stock was intro- 
duced to the public late in 1955, each 
quarterly dividend has been increased 
substantially. 


Re 


39 Offices from Coast to Coast 








Gvlow ...a World Leader in Cosmetics 





During the first eight months of 1956 Revlon led all companies 
in the sales of cosmetics. 


What are the facts behind Revlon’s rise in leadership? 


We have just published a detailed, up-to-date report on Revlon. If you 
would like to receive a free copy of the report, simply write 
or phone Reynolds & Co. at the address below. 


t 
« Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Attention: Richard S. Graham 


t 
ynolds & Co. ; Please send me your new report on Revion. 


Members New York Stock Exchange | NAME 
. STREET 


Redkons net income increased from 
$1.4 million in 1950 to $3.6 million in 
1955. In the first eight months of 1956, 
net income reached $5.3 million. 


Keulon, in the greatest year of the 
company’s history, is launched on an 
expansion program here and overseas, 
maintaining its high standards of quality 
control, product development, growth 
through research. 

















GUIDE TO GROWTH— 
ONLY $5 A YEAR! 


Investment experts agree—the over-the-counter 
market is the TOP market for investment 
GROWTH and onus capital gains. Reason—when 
growth companies first need money from investors 
they HAVE to get it in the over-the-counter market. 
That makes for ground-floor investment opportuni- 
ties not available elsewhere. 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW is YOUR Guide to this Growth Stock Mar- 
ket. Each issue brings you hundreds of investment 
facts and figures, ranging from earnings and divi- 
dend news to mergers and new products. Also many 
features, including Free Literature Service. 


For a year's subscription (12 issues) send $5 to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. J. Jenkintown, Pa. 
P.S.: For an om mma a -. a » sovins of 10% 
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BEAR MARKET? 
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When the market falls, many common ¢ 

stock warrants go down to very low 3 

prices and afford the greatest potential $ 

appreciation on a rebound. Example: In $ 
one market cycle a $500 investment in « 

Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to ¢ 

$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- $ 

LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK § 

WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the « 

full story of warrants, accompanied by { 

a list of 50 common stock warrants you { 

should know about. For your copy. send ¢ 

$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-71, 220 « 

Fifth Ave.. New York 1, N. Y. ‘ 
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| From: the very nature of America’s ex- 
» panding economy and population, con- 
yamued ere: fed poe alert and aggres- 


- ket ind uery seems as- 
pod latest Monthly Letter, just 
filenied by Goodbody & 0.’s Research 


Ties ond presents a carefully de- 
d reasoned study of this dy- 
Mamic industry and the fresh invest- 


ment Opportunities it now appears to 
A 


A “DECADE OF GROWTH” — 
AND CHANGE 


The su ket industry is today on 
the threshold of possibly fundamental 
changes. Our Letter analyzes the impor- 
tance of these changes and answers the 
following vital investment questions: 

@ How fast are supermarkets increas- 
ing their share of total U. S. grocery 
sales? 

© What chain is pushing automatic 
stores? 

@ What is the meaning of the enor- 
mous dollar value gains from “con- 
venience foods"? 

@ Why does non-food distribution 
appear to be one of the industry's 
strongest growth factors? 

@ Are the best investment prospects, — 
in our opinion, in the large or middle 
size chains? 


3 SUPERMARKET FAVORITES 
Goodbody & Co.’s Research Depart- 
ment has selected the three supermarket 
stocks which they feel offer the most 
attractive investment opportunities. For 
a free copy, mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTAGLISHED 1601 . 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 


Offices in 33 Cities 
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|| Please send me without obligation Monthly J 
r Letter F-24 


i Name. { 
§ ada | 
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Events of the past few weeks have 
stirred up the stock market by intro- 
ducing new factors. A long static in- 
ternational situation is being changed 
by developments in Poland, Hungary 
and other Russian satellite countries 
and by a British-French “police ac- 
tion” in Egypt caused by the festering 
Suez Canal situation. These are new 
factors possessing as yet indefinite po- 
tentialities. They probably mean a pe- 
riod of greater investment uncertain- 
ties and the development, for the time 
being at least, of a fresh selectivity so 
far as individual stocks are concerned. 

At this writing, I would assume that 
by November 15th most stocks will be 
lower rather than higher. I think the 
events of the first half of November 
(in the international field) are likely 
to be such as to discourage aggressive 
buying, and that the people who want 
to sell in this period will meet reluc- 
tant demand for shares. 

In saying this, I recognize that I 
am guessing about unpredictable 
things, and guessing about the emo- 
tional reaction to them. I just can’t 
imagine any very confident buying 
until things clear up a bit, but I can 
conceive of a much more active and 
more nervous market in which day- 
to-day changes (both ways) may be 
larger than we have experienced most 
of the time since last August. 

When you are operating in 4 con- 
fusing situation like this, it is well to 
pay more than normal attention to 
former “demand areas” and former 
“supply areas.” The charts of the 
DJ Industrials which I follow show 
that there is a very heavy overhead 
supply at around 500-525, and a more 
“minor supply area” at 485-495. Ex- 
cept in event of “favorable” news in 
the international situation, I would 
think that the 490 area would be dif- 
ficult to rise up through. By the 
same token, there is a “demand area” 
at around 460—but in my thinking 
that area will be easier to violate on 
the downside than 490 on the upside. 
Indeed, if I were really to “let my 
hair down” and “think out-loud,” I 
would be more inclined to look for 
support somewhere around 430-440, 
keeping in mind that 385-400 is sort 
of a “back-to-the-wall” demand area. 

The real question comes on the be- 
havior of the so-called institutions 
other than mutual funds. As soon as 
stocks get down where they think 
equities once more are cheaper and 
seem more desirable than bonds, they 


PMARKET COMMENT 


A Changing Environment for Stocks 


by L. O. HOOPER 


will re-enter the 
market. They 
have the money, 
but recently they 
have lacked the 
will to use much 
of it in the stock 
market. 

As for the new selectivity in the 
market, one has to go into free wheel- 
ing. Assuming that the police actién 
in Egypt closes the canal (certainly / 
reasonable assumption); it seems {- 
me that copper prices will rise, that 
the recent surplus of petroleum in 
the Western Hemisphere will become 
an asset rather than a liability to the 
domestic oils, and that there will -be 
a big demand for tankers. This sit- 
uation would be aggravated, of course, 
should the canal suffer military or 
other damage to put it out of service 
for a period of months rather than 
weeks. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the domestic oils may be more 
desirable things to own Over the near 
term than they have been in the ré- 
cent past. The price of copper, ré- 
cently down from around 52 cents to 
about 36 cents, should firm. That 
may have a passing influence on cop- 
per shares which usually are sensi- 
tive to copper prices. 

Quite frankly, I am devoting more 
than an average amount of space in 
this issue to short-term and inter- 
mediate-term possibilities because 1 
think readers expect it. At the same 
time, I question whether I can be of 
much help to those people who are in- 
terested in shorter-term gyrations. 
Such operations must be highly 
ible and governed by events pe 
price movements as they occur. 

Getting down to domestic eonsid- 
erations, I rather look for some furth- 
er firming in money rates before the 
end of the year. I consider higher 
money rates more or less permanent 
and think that higher money rates 
alone justify some marking up of 
stock yields and marking down of 
price-earnings ratios. Indeed, I don’t 
feel like making many buying recom- 
mendations in stocks until the situa- 
tion has clarified, and I think there 
will be plenty of time to develop a 
better pattern of selectivity as to in- 
dividual issues a little later. 

Of one thing, I am quite sure. There 
will be more tax-inspired transactions 
in the stock market these next Six 
weeks than in any year-end pexied 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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. « . we are now convinced that this big, exciting, profitable metal and 
mining group is one of the best single groups for capital gains, growth, pro- 


tection against inflation and potential large profits. So we are publishing 





this unique new service devoted exclusively to the Mining and Metal Stocks. 


The Mining & Metal Stock Letter 








5 Main Profit Sections in the 
Mining & Metal Stock Letter 
Profit Section No. 1—THE EXPANDING MARKET SECTION 


The expanding aluminum market is responsible for REYNOLDS METALS 
going from 2 to 85 for a 4150% % gain: and KAISER from 3 to 70 for a 2230% 
gain. In the Smyth Report on Atomic Energy the new metals beryllium 
and lithium were mentioned. Since then, BERYLLIUM corp. stock has 
gone from 43% to 59 and LITHIUM corP. from 214 to 37! 
The proposed MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER would follow research 
work done in expanding new fields, on new processes, and new uses, for 
both the older metals and the whole field of some 25 new metals. Here is 
a fascinating and what can be a very profitable field. 


Profit Section No. 2—DISCOVERY SECTION—OLDER METALS 


Before 1948 coprpeR RANGE was a small copper producer doing some 
fabricating. In 1948 copPeR RANGE’s engineers yey a new copper dis- 
covery of an estimated 199,610,000 tons—now 660,000 tons. When the 
first discovery was made, COPPER RANGE was selling at an adjusted 312- 
74%. This discovery has since pushed it to 70! 
The proposed MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER would follow promising 
drilling reports, looking for the clue to big discoveries of the older metals, 
such as copper, lead, zinc, gold, etc. One good early lead on a big-discov- 
ery stock can be the basis for a fortune. 


Profit Section No. 3—MAJOR DISCOVERIES IN NEWER METALS 


Only a few years ago MOLYBDENUM corP. was selling around 3. Discov- 
ery was made of larger molybdenum and tungsten deposits. The stock 
has since gone to about 34! 
The proposed MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER would be following the 
early drilling reports on Pp with pi big discoveries in more 
than 25 of the newer metals. Again, one early lead on a new-metal stock 
could be the basis for a handsome profit. 


Profit Section No. 4—THE CANADIAN MINING STOCKS 


Canada contains the greatest untapped eo | auguerene in North 
America. Over $10 billion of America’s money been poured into 
Canada to hike industrial production and to develo op resources in lith- 
ium, uranium, copper, nic A and other minerals. Big discoveries can 
come often and fast—now that new mapping techniques have made it 
possible to survey in a few weeks what it used to take years to do. 


The proposed MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER would carry news, drilling 
reports we buying information on all = listed Canadian Mining and 





Metal St 


Profit Section No. 5—THE TECHNICAL-ACTION SECTION 


Mining stocks offer “technical” patterns from which good technicians 
can read a great deal. 


The pranenet MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER would have on its staff a 
specialist in price action. Ver jood short-term and intermediate-term 
profits would, we believe, result from this section. 
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The MINING & METAL STOCK GROUP is biy—and it’s 
exciting—and for investors there are large profit poten- 
tials in selected stocks. 


Many stock fortunes have already been made on new 
discoveries and new uses of metals. And further new 
discoveries and new uses are being found all the time. 
Lithium and boron—in combination with hydrogen— 
could become the non-atomic propellants of guided 
missiles and rockets. Until recently the ores of zir- 
conium, particularly zircon, were the money makers. 
But now zirconium metal looks like the answer to a 
nuclear-reactor-maker’s prayer. 


The Government has just recently awarded contracts 
totaling $10 million to three firms to produee this 
“neutron-hating” metal. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS BUYING MINING & METAL STOCKS 


The big Investment Trusts are buying more and more mining 
and metal stocks for profits. The biggest of all has more min- 
ing and metal stocks than all others except for 5 groups. An- 
other large investment trust has more than any, except 2 
groups. At the end of September 1955 quarter, a small, very 
smart stock-picking open-end trust owned more mining and 
metal stocks than ANY OTHER GROUP! 


In short, we believe this mining and metal field is big and im- 
portant. And we also believe big stock profits can be uncov- 
ered for you by our new service, the Mrntne & Metat Stock 
LETTER. 


YOUR CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION BRINGS YOU 
This Complimentary 4-Part Report on 


“14 VERY SPECIAL MINING AND METAL STOCKS 
TO BUY NOW" 


The first issue of The Mining & Metal Stock Letter will be 

mailed from Babson Park, Mass. on November 13, 1956. 

As a Charter eee, ME en will receive immediately, the 

dynamic 4-Part S pest on “14 Very Special Mining 

and Metal Stocks Buy N ’ at no extra’cost whatsoever. 
Below is a “Charter Subscription Form.” Just fill it in and return 
it today. You will receive your complimentary Report—and we 
will begin your service with the = issue of Mining & 
Metal Stock Letter on November 13, 


Fill in and return the “Charter Subscription Form” below—NOW! 


SPEAR & STAFF, INC. massacnuserts 


PREPUBLICATION CONDITIONAL RESERVATION COUPON FOR THE PROPOSED 


fPEAR & STAFF, INC., Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 


es, enter a Charter Subscription for me to the new, weekly MIN- 

& METAL STOCK LETTER, for the period I have checked. I 

derstand the rates are: $50 for one year, $30 for six months and 
$18 for three months. 


I understand you will send me—at no extra cost—your 4-Part Spe- 
cial Report on “14 Very Special Mining and Metal Stocks to Buy 
Now”—and you will begin my subscription with the first issue to be 
‘mailed on November 13, 1956. 


subscription wan not be assigned to any other organization 
vitncut your consen 
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MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER 


C One Year $50 [J 6 Months $30 [ 3 Months sie 
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o FUNDING 


Your investment be- 
comes part of our spe- 
cial revolving fund to 
meet the ever increas- 
ing demand for choice 
rental income proper- 
ties under our proven, 
and nationally popular 
Small Investors Real 
Estate (SIRE) Plan. 
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( GRAIN TRADERS | 


Are new bull market 
highs iy grains likely? 


This and similar questions are answered 
for you in the Keltner Commodity Letter. 
2-WEEK TRIAL 


To acquaint you with this service, we will 
air mail the current and next week’s regular 
qintket letters on receipt of $1. 


‘The Keltner Statistical Service 
2004 Baltimore, Dept. 5 


3 Kansas City 5, Missouri J 


LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET orn 


7001 CHARTS *. 


GRAPHIC eyeeocns ly highs, lows—earn- 
gy pitalizations VOLUME on virtu- 
every active tock listed on New York Stock 
and erican Stock Exchange covering 

nearly 12 years to November 1, 1956. 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound)... .$10.00 


Yearly (6 Revised Books)... ..$50.00 
(add $1.50 per copy for airmail) 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau St.. N.Y. 38 BE 3-9090 


TO AUTHORS 
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for our og Be eye booklet titled To the Author 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Current Events Dominate Market 


INTERNATIONAL events of the past few 
weeks have been of such world 
shaking significance that even the 
presidental election had become a 
matter of secondary importance. The 
heroic struggle for freedom in Eas- 
tern Europe was barbarously sup- 
pressed by brute force. But while it 
revealed to the world the military 
strength of the Soviet Union, it also 
revealed great political weakness in 
its relation with the so-called satel- 
lite countries. -Even the neutralist 
countries can no longer afford to ig- 
nore the infamous cruelty of the 
Soviet machine. These events whose 
long range significance cannot be 
appraised at this time overshadow 
everything else. 

Of course, to most of us it is 
not immaterial who will lead this 
nation for the next four years. But 
there was no unbridgeable gulf that 
separated the political, social and eco- 
nomic philosophies of the liberal Re- 
publicans on the one hand and the 
conservative wing of the Democratic 
party on the other. Life in the United 
States would have changed but slight- 
ly if the election had gone the other 
way. The developments in Europe, 
however, concern the entire world, 
and the strength or weakness of Rus- 
sia will have a greater effect on our 
political and economic future than 
the comparatively minor shifts of 
emphasis due to domestic politics. 

The showdown in the Near East was 
probably inevitable. All we can do 
is hope and pray that this conflict can 
be localized and concluded swiftly 
without setting the entire world afire. 

It is difficult to think and write 
about the stock market, bout profits 
and dividends, when courageous peo- 
ple are fighting and dying for free- 
dom. Who wouldn’t gladly accept a 
decline in the stock market in return 
for the liberation of nations? 

Business conditions are as good as 
ever and there is no indication of de- 
terioration. The only major flaw is 
the stringency and high cost of credit 
which bothers many economists as 
well as stock market analysts. I do 
not subscribe to theories that a 
credit squeeze always heralds a busi- 
ness recession. Just because it has 
occurred in the past does not make it 
an inevitable consequence. 

But investors have to take into ac- 
count the fact that high-grade fixed 
income bearing securities—bonds and 
preferred stocks—now offer such 
highly attractive yields that they can 
and do compete effectively in the 








by HEINZ H. BIEL 


market with com- | 
mon stocks. After | 
all, even if you are | 
fully cognizant of 
the danger of infla- | 
tion which chips 
away at the value 
of the dollar at the 
rate of 2% or 3% a year, yields have 
increased so greatly that they now 
compensate quite adequately for the 
probable inroads of inflation. 

This factor as well as the probability y 
that corporate earnings as a whole 
will increase only moderately in the 
coming year will put a damper on the 
stock market. Under such conditions 
it is unlikely to go “through the roof.” 
The way it looks now, 1957 is not going 
to be a year of easy profits in Wall 
Street; it will be as selective, if not 
more so, as the current year turned 
out to be, 

What kind of stocks will do well 
under such circumstances? Quite - 
sibly one can “beat” the pil 
Ford, U.S. Steel, Dow Chemig@l or 
G.E. And I certainly do advocate that 
this kind of stock be represented in 
good investment accounts. 

But if you seek opportunity, you 
have to subordinate security, The 
stocks that have an above average po- 
tential usually carry a greater than 
average risk. Yet, if the odds fayor 
the investor, the risk_is worth . 

We have a slump in home BE, 
and probabilities are that it will 
tinue as long as mortgage dies a 
mains as scarce and as expensive as 
at present. The immediate futute in 
this industry does look rather bleak. 
But the time to buy good stocks is 
when the outlook is glum and prices 
are low, not when everything looks 
rosy and prices are at their peaks. 
Take a stock like National Gypsum. 
At the year’s high of 61%, it was 
fully priced indeed. At its present 43 
level, after a 30% decline, the risk 
appears moderate, the appreciation 
potential good, and the $2 cash plus 
2% stock dividends provide an ade- 
quate return. 

The situation is entirely different 
with a stock that has been performing 
conspicuously well, even during the 
present period of unsettlement, sugh 
as American Potash & Chemical 
which was first discussed in this 
umn on May 15, 1954, at 15% (aa- 
justed). Of course, the stock is no 
longer cheap by its past, historical 
standards. Yet, investors don’t buy 
this stock on basis of its “bread and 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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1. Quantity 1,032 weekly stock charts like these are main- 
tained constantly up-to-date in the Book Of Indices. No figures 
ever are published. You get a new set of charts each week. This 
big quantity blankets the market, covering all active issues. 
This service is now in its 19th year of publication. 

2. Newspaper Speed Each week these charts are brought 
up-to-date to the close of the market Friday afternoon, and they 
are mailed out the same evening. This overnight speed, which 
cannot be surpassed, a big quality feature, means that every 
Monday morning your chart data is as fresh and as timely as 
your morning newspaper. Saturday delivery can be arranged 
where desired anywhere over the whole country. 

3. Performance Ratios Performance ratio lines on each 
chart permit you to rate your own stocks, continuously, accu- 
rately. These unique barometers, to be found only in the Book 
Of Indices, bring you visible proof of how well your holdings are 
performing relative to the general market. They show you 
which stocks are doing better than the market, which are about 
average, and which have been performing worse—and in each 
instance by precisely how much. You can profit by the assist- 
ance which these performance ratios can give you in the difficult 
task of keeping your capital invested in the better-than-average 
sections of the list. 

4. Grouping by Industries These charts are grouped 
according to industries. That is, all 30 of the steel charts will 


be found in one place; all of the oil stocks, 67 of them, also 
are all together in their own spot; and so on. You will get a lot 
of additional and very valuable information out of this arrange- 
ment. By this procedure you not only can analyze the progres- 
sion of any one issue, but you also can ascertain immediately 
and accurately the whole group environment, a big factor behind 
any stock. This grouping by industries constitutes a unique 
and important quality feature you are sure to like and to find 
most profitable. 


5. Percentage Scale On the right-hand side of the above 
charts will be found the price scale, on a straight arithmetic 
basis, so that the data can be spread out on as wide a progression 
as the space permits. On the left-hand side will be found a 
percentage scale, which makes possible comparative analysis 
back and forth among all of these stocks, on an accurate mathe- 
matical basis. You will find these percentage scales of much 
profitable assistance in making up your mind whether to Buy, 
Hold, Sell, or Switch. 


6. Chart Analysis Every week we analyze a considerable 
number of these charts, pointing out buy and sell indications, as 
well as the significance of the developments in various patterns. 
We feel confident that you will find these recommendations 
worth while in themselves, but they also have the additional 
value of outlining various methods of technical analysis which 
you can apply to other stocks in which you may be interested. 


More Than 30,000 Charts Are Published Every Year 


120 Group Charts 

Back of these individual stock graphs stand our long-range 
monthly group charts, 120 in number, by far the most detailed 
analysis anywhere available of the inner trends within the 
market. These charts cover ten years. Each group average is 
accompanied by a ratio line, showing its performance relative to 
the general market. These charts also are published, a complete 
new up-to-date set each month with newspaper speed, directly 


after the end of each month. All 120 groups are rated by us as 


Buy; Hold, Dubious or Sell. 


43 General Market Charts 

The Book Of Indices further contains daily, weekly and 
monthly charts of the three general market averages—indus- 
trials, rails, and utilities. In addition there are 43 charts showing 
the economic background of the market, covering: (1) Our own 
comprehensive index of business activity; (2) production, trans- 
portation, and consumption trends; (3) financial developments, 
including the barometers of loans and investments, cash re- 
sources of the public, and governmental spending; and (4) com- 
modity prices and futures, for wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, 
cotton, lard, wool, cocoa, hides, steel scrap, metals, farm and 
industrial products. 

We believe that all of these barometers, together with our 
own analysis of what they mean, our general market forecasts, 


our buy and sell recommendations for both groups and individual 
securities, and our supervised portfolio of recommended issues, 
can help you a very great deal indeed in your own portfolio 
planning for continuously profitable results. The annual price of 
$150.00 should prove to be slight compared with the broad 
assistance which you will receive. By air mail the price is 
$157.20. Semi-annual prices are $77.50 and $81.10 respectively. 
Initial annual subscribers without a preceding trial get one addi- 
tional month free; initial semi-annual subscribers get two weeks. 


Special Quarterly Trial: 

A quarterly trial subscription at a special temporary price of 
$30.00 (25 per cent discount from the regular price) will bring 
you our complete service for the next three months, by regular 
first-class mail. You will receive our large binder and complete 
back data, including descriptive material, and more than 7,500 
charts during this period. By Air Mail the price is $31.80. This 
offer is limited to new subscribers. 


Special Trial-Charts Only 

A quarterly trial subscription at a special temporary rate of 
$20.00 (regularly $27.50) will bring you our complete stock 
chart service for the next three months. You will receive a 
binder and descriptive material, and more than 7,200 charts, 
plus our technical analysis, during this period. By Air Mail 
the price is $21.80. 


R. W. MANSFIELD Co. 


26 Journal Square 
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ike ystone 
owth Fund 


Series K-2 


ified investment in 


ussties selected for 
-term growt of 
gnd future income. 


Keystone Company 
Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. B-7 
Please send me prospectus describ- 











Investing for Income 
through 
National Income Series 


a mutual fund, the primary ob- 
jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of their 
relatively high current yield 
and reasonable expectance of its 
continuance with regard to the 
risk involved. 
eee eee eee 


: Send information folder and prospectus. 
FM-8 
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State. 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
omer Broadway, New York 5, New York 


HOW TO INVEST 
$100 TO $1,000,000 


INSURED AGAINST ANY LOSS 


Dissatisfied with low interest on cash? Then let us 
mail you our Insured Investment Pian, featuring: 


419 INVESTMENTS PAYING 4% 
INSURED BY U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCY 
Penne, Some ae peter otic 








B. RAY ROBBINS CO., e«r*. »- 


500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 (42 St.) PE 6-1913 





THE FUNDS 


KEYSTONE’S BLOCKS 

WHEN an investor entrusts his money 
to the managers of a mutual fund, he 
is in effect saying, “Here, you know 
more about these things than I do, in- 
vest this money as you see fit.” The 
fund then does just that. 

But many people and institutions 
prefer to have a more direct say about 
how and where their money is in- 
vested. For these people, Boston’s 
$330 million (assets) Keystone Cus- 
todians, Inc. believes it has the proper 
building materials. Keystone offers 
11 separate Funds whose objectives 
run from “Reserves” to “Capital 


KEYSTONE’S SHOLLEY: 

the investor has a say 
growth in rising markets.” The mid- 
dle funds stress “Income.” 


Many baskets. President Sidney L. 
Sholley doesn’t expect, or advocate, 
that anybody put all of his eggs in 
any one of his funds. “They are,” he 
explained last month, “like the medi- 
cines in a doctor’s bag—to be used in 
various combinations.” 

Keystone offers four bond funds, 
two general purpose funds and four 
stock funds. It also offers one bal- 
anced, non-dividend paying growth 
fund, Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
To shift from one fund to another 
the investor saves only 1% on the 
regular loading charge of 8.3%. 

Starting with quality, Keystone’s 
B-1 fund contains only high-grade 
bonds suitable for the “reserves” por- 
tion of a portfolio. Next come the B- 
2 and B-3 funds, and finally B-4 
which contains discount bonds of the 
more speculative type; their prices 


fluctuate more with industry condi- 
tions than money rates. 

The K-1 Fund is designed for in- 
come. Until April it consisted solely 
of high yield preferreds; now about 
25% of assets are being put into dis- 
count bonds, and 25% into investment 
grade common stocks. Also in the 
income category are the first two of 
Keystone’s four stock funds, S-1 and 
S-2, which feature blue chips. 

Finally, for growth there are the 
K-2 fund (conservative preferreds 
and commons), the S-3 fund (lead- 
ing cyclical common stocks), and the 
most speculative of Keystone’s group, 
the S-3 fund, which dabbles. in the 
fast-moving low priced shares. 


Big Pitch. Keystone Funds make a 
big pitch toward institutional invest- 
ors who like to determine their own 
overall investment policy, then rely 
on Keystone for sound selection of in- 
dividual securities. Some 3,500 in- 
stitutions and fiduciaries hold $36.85 
million of Keystone funds, 11% of 
Keystone’s net assets. 

Some of these invest in Keystone 
under formula plans. Formula plans 
employ mathematical rules which de- 
termine whether stocks, bonds or a 
mixture of both should be held at any 
given level of the market. The goal 
is to be in stocks when the market is 
low and rising, in bonds when it is 
high and declining. The trick, of 
course, is in the timing, and here 
Keystone has run into some difficul- 
ties. Some formula plans were so 
rigid that they shook their followers 
out of stocks far too early in the cur- 
rent long bull market. For when the 
formulas were put together, few ex- 
pected to see the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials at the 500 level so soon. 


Elbow Room. Thus Keystone has 
lost some of its earlier enthusiasm 
for formulas. It used to push them, 
but no longer does so. Some imsti- 
tutions, however, still swear by their 
formulas. Keystone makes a special 
point of spreading its wares before 
such formula followers, since its va- 
riety of funds is well suited for their 
purposes—as they are for amyone 
wishing to invest within the frame- 
work of mutual funds and yet retain 
some freedom of action. 


ANGLE 
ALTHOUGH the mutual funds have 
mushroomed into big business, they 
still offer angles for the enterprising. 
Item: the new North American Plan- 
ning Corp., distributors of the Boston 
Fund, which started operations on 
September 17. In its first full month, 
it sold $751,800 worth of plans. 
Heading this sales drive is a fast- 
talking 3l-year-old investment man 
and ex-vacuum cleaner district sales 
manager, Charles T. Ross. In prac- 
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* tically no time vice president Ross 


has gathered a sales force of 284 men, 
mostly part timers. They work out 
of North American’s quarters across 
the street from Macy’s. 

Salesmen at North American mer- 
chandise Boston Fund shares on a 
contractual plan basis, which con- 
centrates sales charges in the early 
years. These salesmen stand to do 
very well for themselves. If an in- 
vestor buys $100 worth of shares a 
month, in the first year North Amer- 
ican takes out $44 monthly, of which 
the salesman gets $19.65. For the 
minimum $10-a-month plan, North 
American takes out $5 and the sales- 
man gets $2.25. 

After the first year, the sales charge 
diminishes. By the time a ten-year 
plan is completed (assuming it is 
completed) the $100 a month investor 
has paid sales charges equal to 13.68% 
of his total payments (or 15.84% of 
his net investment in fund shares). 
For the $10-a-month plan, the figures 
are 16.12% and 19.22%. 

This is admittedly an expensive 
way to buy mutual funds. The nor- 
mal commission is 8% or less. But it 
does offer one advantage: it provides 
a forceful incentive for steady saving 
among investors who find it difficult 
to put money aside on any regular 
basis. 


CAUTION 

TxHoucH still one of the smaller funds 
in the business, the non-load-charg- 
ing T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund, 
Inc. of Baltimore continues to grow at 
a rate which is most encouraging to 
its managers. In the twelve months 
ending Sept. 30, the little fund with 
the big name increased its assets by 
35% to $7.6 million. During the same 
time its stockholder roster grew from 
1,086 names to 1,596. Five years ago 
ite assets were just a shade over $1 
million, it had only 245 stockholders. 


During the same twelve months the 
fund’s net asset value per share in- 
creased by 11.4% if you count back 
the capital gains dividends. This is a 
good showing for a period in which 
the market made little progress. It 
has not, however, kept the fund’s 
managers from growing a bit cau- 
tious about the market. Said Presi- 
dent T. Rowe Price in his quarterly 
message to stockholders: “A rise . 
to new peaks . . . seems assured... . 
[however] a squeeze in profit mar- 
gins seems likely.” Price also, cited 
“increased political and international 
uncertainties.” As a result, he said, 
the fund had boosted its holdings of 
cash, bonds and preferred to 23.1% of 
assets, resulting in “the lowest per- 
centage in common stocks since the 
inception of the fund.” — 
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Canadian stock market 
information service! 


Here, at last, are the facts you’ve been needing on the Canadian Stock Market. 
Facts about well-known giant companies ... facts about new, small enter- 
prises with a big future . . . facts about dormant companies on which only 
sparse information has been available, and which may—even at this moment— 
be starting to get active. Facts, that is, about every Canadian company in 
which you’re interested. 

These facts come to you in reports prepared by the Canadian Research 
Bureau, an independent, authoritative organization, specializing in Canadian 
securities. 

It has been decided to extend a special introductory offer to all American 
traders and investors who missed the opening announcement of the service 
earlier this year... 


ONLY $3 FOR THIS COMPLETE INFORMATION SERVICE FOR 60 DAYS! 
When you enclose your check or money order with the coupon below you will 
receive :— 

1. Areport on any Canadian company whose shares you may hold, or in which 
you are interested. 


2. An automatic follow-up program of information covering Canadian stock 


reports. 

3. Unbiased opinions as to whether you should hold, sell or buy certain 
securities. 

4, Our weekly market commentary on Canadian securities ... easy to read 
and understand ... indicating what stocks are ready to advance... what 
stocks look top-heavy ... and why. (Any decision you make, however, to 


buy or sell, will be entirely your own, conducted through your own broker.) 


5. Quotations on Canadian companies listed on the leading Canadian Stock 
Exchanges .. . latest prices at the time of mailing ... sent to you 
every week. 


OUR JOB IS TELLING ...NOT SELLING! 


We do not favor or boost any stocks. Our business is to inform you, not to 
persuade you. And our reports start coming to you as soon as your $3 check 
reaches us. Suppose, for example, you request information on International 
Nickel. By return mail you will get... 


1. A complete report covering the company’s operations. 

2. Follow-up news as International Nickel releases it . . . such news as 
dividends, quarterly earnings or developments at properties. These details 
will come to you automatically. 

3. Developments anticipated by us that are likely to have a direct bearing on 
the market action of International Nickel. This data will be rushed to you 
in time for your profitable action. 

4. Weekly quotations on the market price of International Nickel stock. 

Here is a selection from over 2,000 


Canadian companies on which we have reports 
available for immediate distribution 


Mail us your $3 check with the attached 
coupon and the list of companies in which you 


are interested . . . today! 

$. L. GARNET COMPANY Cite 
CANADIAN RESEARCH BUREAU 

Ss. L. GARNET COMPANY 

70 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $3 covering your special introductory offer and the 

list of Canadian stock reports | would like you te send me. 
to me, together with your Weekly Market Com- 

mentary and Quotation Service. 

We reserve the right to investigate requests for an excessive 

number of reports as this service is available only to private 

individuals and not investment advisors or brokers. 


American Leduc Pete 
Bailey Selburn Oil 
Base Metals Mining 
British American Oil 
Calnorth Oils 
Canadian Javelin Ltd. 
Canadian Pacific 


lwy. 
Canadian Pipeline 
Prod 


Harrison Minerals 

Holly Corp. 

Internat’! Mining & 
Dev. 


Kirkland Hudson Bay 
Kroy Oils 
Miller Copper 
New Bristol Oils 
New Concord Dev. 
Nickel Rim Mines 
Consolidated Halliwell Oil Selections Ltd. 
Cons. Red Poplar Pacific Petroleums 
Cons. Sudbury Basin Pontiac Petroleums 
Cons. Tungsten Progas of Canada 
Mining Quebec Metallurgical 
Duvex Oils & Mines Sapphire Petroleum 


Canso Natural Gas 


Dyno Mines Ltd. Sherritt Gordon oe ews tines 

El Pen-Rey Oils Stancan Uranium 

Falconbridge Nickel Stanleigh Uranium RDO. 6060000660 0000000050 cdecssseecdeccoveossuposoen 
Fargo Oils Steep Rock Iron 

Frobisher Ltd. Thompson-Lundmark — ity... ...... 2... cece eeeeeeeceeeeeeees Ctr iactiiatiiions 


Ventures Ltd. 


Great Sweet Grass 
Oils Yellowknife Bear 
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°. 
The Sound Way to 
Capital Gains 


See how soundly based special situa- 
ions can give you the potential of 
Capital Gains. Just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
10 Wall Street, New York City 5 
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RAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
_ week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 
' See Commodity Advisor's profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1-for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Illinois 




















(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


this winter as they have been in the 
past six months. 

For example, well-managed Mc- 
Graw Electric appears to be a very 
interesting commitment at going lev- 
els around 70. For one thing, the 
company has a very strong competi- 
tive position in the consumer goods 
field—Toastmaster toasters, 
Manning-Bowman appliances, 
Secondly, it is a direct benefici- 
ary of the public utility industry’s 
steadily increasing expenditures for 
new plants and equipment inasmuch 
as about 60% of sales consists of trans- 
formers, distribution line equipment, 
Thirdly, the company’s business 
is expanding through the acquisition 
of Thomas A. Edison, a name which 
should increase in value under the 
McGraw management. 
Edison makes storage and wet pri- 
mary batteries, mine lamps and other 
portable electric lighting outfits, dic- 
tating machines and other items. Sales 
in 1955 were $35 million. McGraw’s 
earnings should be in excess of $6.25 
per share as compared with better 
than ‘$4.50 per share in each of the 
past two years, and the stock is being 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
around 89, is another top-grade in- 
dustrial enterprise which seems quite 
For one thing, despite the 
decline in original equipment demand, 
earnings for the fiscal year which just 
ended should be about $7.50 per share 
vs. $6.82 per share last year. Second- 
earnings should expand again 
in the 1957 fiscal year inasmuch as 
replacement tire demand will reach 
a new high, and original equipment 
demand will increase in line with pas- 


senger car output. Thirdly, Fire- 








BANK STOCK VALUE 
about $12 per share 


Earned $2.62 a Share in 1955 
Total Assets $131,000,000.00 
Established in 1899 

Operates 12 Branches 


Suggested for Capital Gains 
Write for FREE Report 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST. PHILA. 2, PA. 


stone is believed to have obtained an 
order to supply the 1958 Chevrolets 
with rubber air springs, 
chances are that all the 1958 General 
Motors cars will have this feature. 
The company now is building a plant 
to make these air springs. 

In these selective markets, a case 





Know a Stock’s Record 
GET YOUR COPY NOW 


Investor’s 


1945-1955 Record 


For Comparing Stock Values 









1,061 NYSE Each 
Stocks Year’s 
Stock 
Splits 


Each 
Year's 
Earnings 
Dividends 


Price Range Ready Dec. 1 


The quickest way to judge the present 
status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is to compare with their per- 
formance of past years. FINANCIAL 
WORLD’s new 11-YEAR STOCK 
RECORD OF NYSE Stocks, 1945- 
1955, tells you instantly the Year-by- 


Year Price Range, Earnings Per 
Share, Dividends Paid, and Stock Splits for 
each of 1,061 active stocks om New Yor 
Stock Exchange. You simply can’t compare 
current status with past performance unless 
you know earnings and dividend records of 
past 11 years; and you can’t compare cur- 
rent prices with former prices unless you 
know about hundreds of stock splits in past 
11 years. Prepared by the trained staff of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, which for more than 
54 years has been oupniying the business 
poet financial information busy investors 
should have in order to invest surplus funds 
more wisely, more profitably. 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, 
more easily, or at lower cost, each stock's 
per-share records of ll-year performance 
described above, essential facts and figures 
ou as an investor require to compare 
VALUES of stocks you own or consider 
buying. 

Return ‘“ad’’ today with $1.50 Check for 
our copy of Investor’s 1945-1955 STOCK 
RECORD, Or send $12 for 6-months trial 
subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD and 
receive at no further cost coming Investor’s 
1945-1955 STOCK RECORD, plus recently 
published $5 Annual “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH’”’ MANUAL for judging stock values, 
in addition to 26 weekly copies of FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD and 6 monthly copies of “‘In- 
dependent APPRAISALS” containing 
GEST of NEW Corporation Reports and 
RATINGS on 1,393 to 1,870 listed stocks. 
Yearly subscription at $20 includes BOTH 
BOOKS, $6.50 7 


alue, Free. 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 





can be made for an interest in Harris- 





Seybold, around 35, inasmuch as the 
company is benefiting from the stead- 
ily increasing use of offset lithography 





and color printing as well as greater 











wi 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


advertising expenditures by industry. 
As the leading factor in the manu- 


equipment, and the supplier of ap- 
proximately 70% of the color printing 
machinery used by the magazines, the 
company’s growth in the past decade 
has been most impressive. 

















STOCK FORECAST...... 


COMMODITY FORECAST. $100.00 
(Includes FREE Monthly Letters) 
Clip out ad and send check now! 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 

Box 6248, St. Louls 21, Mo. 
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for the past fiscal year were $4.40 per 
share as compared with $3.96 per 
share in 1955 and the potential is be- 
lieved to be about $5 per share for the 
fiscal year ending next June. With 
the financial position strong, another 
increase in the current $1.80 dividend 
rate is quite possible. 

The aircraft stocks have been an 
excellent vehicle for speculative capital 
this year, and they promise to remain 
so in coming months. In this connec- 
tion, Curtiss-Wright appears to be a 
very interesting speculation around 
39, inasmuch as: (1) The company’s 
strong financial position could permit 
an increase next year in the current 
$2.60 dividend rate. (2) This year’s 
earnings of about $5.75 per share 
should be bettered in 1957. Interest- 
ingly, non-military business accounts 
for a surprisingly high proportion of 
earnings. 


GOODMAN 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 





470 shares. Financial condition is ex- 
cellent. In 1951, the stock reached 
a high of 41%. In 1954, the low was 
17%, and is now around 28. This stock 
appears to be a good speculation. The 
current annual dividend rate is $1. 

During recent years, I have recom- 
mended Northern Pacific from time 
to time. The estimated current value 
of the timber lands owned by this 
railroad, plus the present value of its 
holdings of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. and Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Ry. stock, amount to ap- 
proximately the present price of 
Northern Pacific stock, 39. The com- 
pany’s investment in transportation 
property less recorded depreciation 
and amortization is carried on the 
books at $639 million. This provides 
ample protection for the $223-million 
funded debt. Outstanding equipment 
obligations amounted to $55 million. 
On this basis, the present price of the 
stock gives no consideration to the oil 
lands in the Williston Basin, which I 
think, in time, will be worth a large 
amount. 

I have recommended City Stores 
before. It is now 1944, pays $1.40, and 
yields slightly over 7%. I have studied 
this stock carefully and, in my judg- 
ment, the company will continue to 
do well, the dividend maintained. It 
looks like a good low-price stock. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Dr. Leo Barnes Shows: 


8.4% Annual Return 
over 10-Year Period! 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Some startling facts and figures about funds have just 
been brought to light by Dr. Leo Barnes, noted economist and investment 


analyst. 
company in existence—with s 
thousands of dollars to an indi 


— example: looking back a full 10 years, 
Barnes discovered that tens of thou- 
-aF of individuals who he ht one of 
_ largest mutual funds in the country 
ears ago now have $3635 
$1000 inv ested—while in “that same perio 
1000 in a a fund many investors have never 
even heard of increased to $7400 


WHAT ABOUT INCOME? One of the na- 
tion’s most widely held income funds re- 

turned an average of 4.3% for the past 
10-year period, w od another little-known 
fund averaged 8.4% 


Now there is no reason to buy mutual 
funds blindly. The Council is rushin _ 
lication of ae of the most extraordina 
money-making landmarks in investment 
history— 


YOUR BUYING GUIDE 
TO MUTUAL FUNDS AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 

by Dr. Leo Barnes 


You are invited to see a ves A of this 
Buying Guide for free examination. Here 
is a Ke ae objective guide coverin 
all inv ent Sa, American an 
canadien, © and answering the key ques- 
tions ow fast does it make my capital 

ow?” a “Which fund is best for me?” 

r. Barnes even shows which ones best fit 
our own target—capital growth, high 
mcome, tax savings, etc. 


Dr. Barnes then makes a notable con- 


company in the U. S. and Canada 


eA figures include dividend and capital distributions 
as reinvested. 


hey put a searching new spotlight on every fund and investment 
ific recommendations that can add literally 
vidual’s assets. 


He actually ite the the "BEST Buys” 
for every "he : the 


. many more. 
238% Profit in One Year 


One of the most fruitful sources of capi- 
tal gain in recent years has been warrants. 
$1 in one leading investment company 
warrant increased to $3375 ina nes year. 
=— you can see how to use 

pany warrants to get 
onan gain—how to use for 
hedging—advantages of short of 
investment company warrantq, 


Advantages of Canadian Paads 


Canadian funds have been gro 

pecially rapidly because of many D t-in 
advantages in tax savings and capital 
growth. . Barnes enables you to see and 
compare the record of these funds with 
that of American Funds—shows where 
you can benefit—discusses the three types 
of Canadian funds. 


Send for a et ress free examination 


of YOUR B 

TU L FUNDS AND INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES. Check these recommendations; 
see which are the “Best Buys” spotlighted 
by Dr. Barnes for every investment aim. 
po using Dr. Barnes’ Buying Guide for 
two weeks, return it without the slightest 
obligation if you don’t feel it bet ol help 
make your capital grow faster. 

ust remit only $12.50, plus shipping, in 
‘ull payment. (Save shi ping charges by 
remitting $12.50 now—full refund guaran- 
teed.) Write to American Research Coun- 
cil, Dept. F-20, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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For participation in the amazing and ever 
expanding plastics industry we recommend 


BASSONS INDUSTRIES CORP. 
(Established over 35 Years) 
‘Common Stock Now Around $3.50 
Growing RAPIDLY In Plastics 


@ 4000% Sales Rise in Last 10 years. 
@ High Speed Straight-Line Manufacturing now in Yonkers and 


Bronx Plants. 


@ Producing in new plastic pipe field. 
e@ Active in aircraft missiles and electronics. 
& 


Record back-log of orders . . 


fiscal year up 50%. 


. sales first 6 months of current 


e@ Progressive research and development program. 


Send coupon for complete report 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members American Stock Exchange 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ame. 
ame 


BOwling Green 9-1600 





(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 
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Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 
Objectives of reasonable 
retarn, preservation of 
-. Capital, and long-term 
= @ppreciation possibilities 
- nm an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


_ . DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





How Barron’s Helps You 


BUILD 
INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS 


17 Weeks’ Trial... Only $5 


If you want to build investment success, let 
Barron’s bring you the facts that will help 
you separate good investments from bad in- 
vestments—so that you will increase your 
investment income and build your capital. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. What’s more, you are 
shown how these investment values are 
changing, week by week, as the result of 
current political and economic developments. 
Thus Barron’s not only helps you pick good 
investments now, but also keeps you cur- 
rently informed of new trends that could lead 
to investment opportunities or to investment 
pitfalls. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. It is 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has 
full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized informa- 
tion in serving you. 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, but 
you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. This trial 
subscription brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs with 
greater understanding and foresight . . . the in- 
vestment implications of current political and 
economic events . . . the ge you must have 
to anticipate trends and grasp prufitable invest- 
ment opportunities. 

for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell_us to bill you. 
Address: rron’s, 392 Newbury Street, Boston 
15, Mass. F-1115 








INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 
*originators of the PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





Send Now for Our List of 
STOCKS FOR 1957 


Plus a 5-Weeks' Subscription to our Service! All for $2. 


Our research experts bring you pertinent, timely information weekly! Your entire 


investment 


policy may be altered for the better. Just $2 will bring you a full 5-week 


trial subscription—by air mail—to our complete service. The special bulletin on 1957 


stocks will be included! 


--====Use this Coupon—SEND $2 TODAY (F-21})------ 
INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


eee 


Please send me 5 weeks of your service and “1957 Stocks.” I enclose $2. 








New Way To Sleep 


Tee-PJ’s resemble a T-shirt, but 
are over a foot longer. Rib-knit, 
soft combed cotton. 
you move, eases up when you relax. 
No bind, no bunch, no chafe, no 
buttons! If not most comfortable 


Gives when 


sleeper you've ever worn, return 
within 7 days for full refund and 
we send you regular T-shirt FREE! 


8(34), M(36-38), L(40-42), 
XL (44-46). 


$2 ec. 3 for $5 
NOW! Tee-PJ’s available in long 
sleeves with knit wristlets for real 
cold weather comfort! 
$3 each. 2 for $5 
ALL POSTPAID 
WITTMANN TEXTILES 
6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 269 
W. Paim Beach, 

















SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 


Handle all 
transactions by mail, 
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in a long while. Most people who 
have bought stocks during the past 
six months have losses—short-term 
losses which are worth their face 
value for tax purposes. More people 
have taken profits this year against 
which they can offset losses. More 
people are “uneasy” about recent 
purchases. Inhibitions against sell- 
ing, either to take profits or losses, 
are less pronounced. 

Personally, I’m all in favor of tak- 
ing losses where one has made a mis- 
take—either on his own initiative or 
on the advice of others. I feel that 
one reason so many people have had 
“good” portfolios these last few years 
is that they have taken their losses 
and let their profits run. Right now, 
in many cases, it might not bé too bad 
an idea to take as many profits as you 
can against your losses, as many prof- 
its as can be taken tax-free. It is 
well at all times, however, to measure 
your brokerage commissions against 
your potential tax savings, for many 
times the commissions will eat up the 
greater part of the economy. The 
losses have to be big enough te be 
worthwhile. 

In making switches to register tax 
losses, it is highly important to buy 
better quality stocks than you sell. 
Don’t “grade down” your portfolio, 
for instance, by selling American 
Motors and buying Studebaker-Pack- 
ard or Servel. Normally, try to switch 
from lower-priced stocks to higher- 
priced stocks. You almost always 
get more value in the stock which is 
selling for more dollars per share. 

In most years, even in years when 
the trend of stock prices is down, I 
question whether tax selling is much 
of a market depressant’ I have no- 
ticed that the man who sells for tax 
reasons usually buys something else 
immediately. That does not mean 
that tax-selling cannot be a factor in 
individual issues where many, many 
people have a loss. Sometimes, es- 
pecially toward the end of the year, 
tax selling creates some real oppor- 
tunities to pick up depressed issues, 

This may seem like a pointless col- 
umn, since it does not make any as- 
sertive buying or selling recommend- 
ations. The environment is not such 
as to encourage a definite policy at 
the moment, especially regarding in- 
dividual stocks. Two weeks from now, 
things should be more settled; and 
some market patterns should be bet- 
ter established. Right now most 
things, as I see it, are in quite a state 
of flux. 


ForBES, NOVEMBER 15, 2058 
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butter business” of agricultural and | 


industrial chemicals which has earned 
the dividends for the past twenty 
years, but because American Potash 
is one of the three important pro- 
ducers of boron as well as lithium. 
We do not yet know all the potential 
uses of these two elements in the field 
of nuclear energy and chemistry. 
Much of it is under “security” re- 
strictions, but enough information has 
become available to excite the inter- 
est of investors who evaluate a stock 
on the basis of its future possibilities 
rather than on a basis of present earn- 
ings and dividends. Even on the earn- 
ings basis, American Potash is not 
selling at an exorbitant price, since 
the modest $1 cash dividend rate is 
being supplemented by a 3% stock 





distribution, payable to holders of rec- | 


ord December 1. Earnings in 1956 
should be around $2.75 a share on a 
greatly increased number of shares 
resulting from conversion of a deben- 
ture issue which was called for re- 
demption and converted into stock. 
Finally, venturesome investors will 
be attracted by the profit potential 
inherent in a low-priced, speculative 
stock. I have in mind Standard Pack- 
aging (942), a stock with a question- 
able past and reputation which has not 
paid a dividend since 1942. However, 
a year ago the company got new man- 
agement. Its new chairman is R. Carl 
Chandler, formerly vice-president of 


Union Bag & Paper. Chairman Chan- | 


dler accepted a 50% cut in salary in 
return for an option on 75,000 shares 
of SP at 8%, because he could see a 
great opportunity in this highly prom- 


ising maker of plastic-coated paper- 
| 


plates. 

In its first year under the new man- 
agement, Standard Packaging expects 
to double per share earnings from 50c 
to $1. Estimates for 1957 range from 
$1.40-$1.50 a share to as much as $1.75, 
if a now pending acquisition is con- 
summated. By 1960, Chandler hopes 
to reach the $100-million sales level 
(vs. $28 million in 1956) with per 
share earnings well above $3. These 
are projections, not guarantees, and 
there is no probability of cash divi- 
dends in the immediate future. But as 
a speculation on aggressive manage- 
ment ina favorably situated growth 
industry this stock has attraction. At 
its present price the risk seems limited 
to 2 or 3 points at the most; and if the 
objectives are attained, the potential 
appreciation might be as much as 20 
points or more. These are the kind of 
odds I like. 


FORBES, NOVEMBER 15, 1956 
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By H. G. CARPENTER 


rogram. 

@ The three important types 
of stocks—growth, cyclical 
and income. In what pro- 
portions should you em- 
iw them? 

hree ways to select win- | 
ning stocks. 

@ A logical, tested procedure | 
for avoiding a major por- | 
tion of bear markets. ’ 





for $2.00 for a copy 


ment Management.” 


Let this Tested Method 
Improve your Investment Results 


» +. or your money—back! 


SCARBOROUGH PRESS 
| Scarborough, N. Y. 


| Attached is my check Name 


Address. 


of “This Is Invest- 


City 


State 


MENT Read this 92 page book, now in its fifth printing. This 90 
minute discussion reveals many common investment mistakes 
and prescribes a program leading to increased ‘profits. 


For your copy of this thought provoking book 


_ Well known author simply fill out the coupon below and attach your 
& Investment authority h ck f $2.00. R b ial 
A FEW OF THE MANY che or : A . emempber, 1 are not com- 
PROFITABLE IDEAS CON- pletely satisfied your money will be promptly 
TAINED IN THIS BOOK: refunded. 
e = vital fmpocenes of a 
rogram that will give you aiiteticamiadia’ e~nase 
Investment Peace of Mind r ACT NOW—ONLY $2 
—How to devise such a 















(VU swe have 
y Babson’s 1957 Forecast 


for Stocks and Bonds 







and income during 1957. 


e@ 10 STOCK BARGAINS 
cost Babson's recent Confidential 


Write: 


plan ahead profitably 


It is of vital importance that you have this new 
and timely Stock and Bond Forecast at once! Many 
far-reaching business developments and policies will 
be effected by the Administration in 1957. When they 
occur, these changes could seriously affect your present 

holdings. Play safe! If you act promptly, this Stock and 
Bond Forecast could be worth thousands of dollars to 
you. It could help you safeguard and increase your capital 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! Re; 





In addition to a comprehensive OUTLOOK FOR THE STOCK 
- MARKET in 1957, this valuable Investment Package contains: 
e@ 10 BANK AND INSURANCE 


ST S 
@ BEST BOND BUYS TODAY 
@ SAMPLE $20,000 PORTFOLIO 
ly at once and receive without extra 


ACT NOW! This special 46th Annual Investment Forecast offer is for a 
limited time only. If acted upon promptly, its recommendations and 
advices — the result of many months’ research — will help you plan for 
PROFITS and prevent LOSSES, in 1957. Over 500 
have sought the advice of Babson's 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 


BABSON’S REPORTS. INC., Dept. F-66, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


,000 alert Investors 


Reports in the last 6 years alone 














Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-33. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 











AiR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


158" CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 5, 
1956 to holders of record on November 
16, 1956, and the twentieth regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on December 5, 1956 to hold- 
ers of record on November 16, 1956. 


October 24, 1956 
T. S. O’Brien, Secretary 
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READERS SAY 
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New View 


Str: Re “Moneyless Mergers,” appear- 
ing in the October 15 issue of Forses. 

First, there is no question concerning 
the figures quoted. I do take exception to 
and am disturbed by the misinterpre- 
tation of our corporate philosophy and 
the approach on the analysis of the 
figures. 

In 1947 the net worth of our company 
totaled $13,465,725; at June 30, 1956 net 
worth was $50,585,615. True, some of this 
net worth has come from the addition of 
other companies; however, earned sur- 
plus in 1947 was $6,256,615 and at June 30, 
1956 was $15,203,985. This increase of 
approximately 250% has, of course, re- 
sulted from retained earnings and, dur- 
ing the ten-year period, dividends of 
$14,391,808 were paid to stockholders. 
$11,621,232 of this amount went to com- 
mon stockholders and $2,770,576 to pre- 
ferred stockholders. Certainly this has 
been a fair return to the stockholder, 
both in dividends paid and in the aug- 
mentation of his equity in the company. 

During this ten-year period of growth 
there has been no corporate public financ- 
ing except the present outstanding pre- 
ferred stock which was originally for 
$10,000,000 and now stands at $7,104,600. 
There are other comparisons that are 
equally significant. For example our net 
working capital at June 30, 1947 equaled 
$15,445,467. Today the net working capital 
is $45,611,398, an increase of approximate- 
ee Se Sree 

During the ten-year period discussed 
in the article, many, many traditional 
wholesale grocers have fallen by the 
wayside, one very important reason be- 
ing that they failed to recognize the posi- 
tive trend towards direct distribution. 
On the other hand, our company followed 
the policy of investing new capital in the 
processing segment of the business. This 
fact is clearly brought out in our Annual 
Report which shows that processing sales 
have increased from approximately $22 
million per year in 1946 to $121 million 
in 1956. 

To further supplement and complement 
the output of the processing units and 
the wholesale distribution facilities of 
our company, we decided in 1956 to ex- 
pand in the retail field itself. Through 
this plan, Consolidated Foods has become 
an integrated company, perhaps unique 
in the food business, but common in 
many other industries, such as oil, auto- 
motive, etc. 

The criteria for acquisitions, of course, 
vary. We consider yield or potential yield 
on invested capital, management and 
market position, either of which may be 
worth more than plant or equipment, 
whether the new acquistion will make 
for more effective utilization of our pres- 
ent production, distribution, and man- 
agement resources and many other con- 
siderations. Every acquisition has to be 
purchased from capital, earnings or 
credit. 


FoRBES, NOVEMBFR 15, 1956 


These things I am pointing out to in- 
dicate the very definite pattern and pro- 
gram Consolidated Foods has followed in 
direct contradiction to the author’s refer- 
ence to a “whirlwind corporate shopping 
spree” and “a slapped together empire.” 
It has made our company one of the na- 
tion’s leading canners, processors, and 
distributors of food products. 

The Forses article emphasizes the high 
earnings of 1947 and 1951 as compared 
with current earnings. These two years, 
as people familiar with the food business 
conceded, were exceptional years. 

The year 1947 found the lifting of con- 
trols following the war, and for the first 
time in many years the American public 
was able to buy all the canned foods and 
other grocery items they wanted. In 1951 
a somewhat similar situation existed in 
connection with the Korean crisis. Many 
firms in the food industry, including 
such leaders as California Packing Corp. 
and others, showed similarly unusually 
high earnings in those two periods as 
compared with their earnings today. 


—NATHAN CUMMINGS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Consolidated Foods Corp. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Annuities 


Sir: I read your article about variable 
annuities (Forses, Oct. 15) with a great 
deal of interest. 

When an employee retires he wants 
enough income to live on, and in infla- 
tionary periods such as we have at pres- 
ent there is no one better informed on the 
inadequacy of fixed income than someone 
who has a limited income. The handling 
of pensions through investment trusts is 
very worthwhile and certainly offers a 
valuable service, but unfortunately it 
puts many industrial firms in the insur- 
ance business. Since they are based on 
life expectancy, retirement plans can 
best be handled by the insurance in- 
dustry. Proponents of variable annuities 
aren’t recommending a plan without any 
guaranteed benefits, but rather one hav- 


,ing a combination of fixed and variable 


benefits. 


—Donatp R. ELLiotr 
Overland Park, Kansas 


Man’s Best Friend? 


Sir: Doesn’t Brown & Bigelow’s Charles 











16%-20% NET YIELD 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


Capital Gains 4 or 5 to 1; @ perfect hedge 
against outside Taxable income. A timely switch 
out of many stocks that seem too high. Groves 
fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 
Write C. W. Walters, c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, 
Realtors. 31 W. Washington, Orlando, Fia 


























A. Ward (Forses, October 15) know | 


what’s up with his own calendar busi- 
ness? In one breath, you quote him as 
saying, “A pretty girl still has a strangle- 
hold on the attention,” and in the next, 
“Girls have taken a beating. . . . Appar- 
ently Freud wasn’t too far wrong.” 
Freud? The fault, dear Brutus, lies with 
old B&B. Does anyone imagine that B&B’s 
circa 1934 girl even updated 22 years can 
maintain its stranglehold on a generation 
nurtured with the famed old Marilyn 
Monroe calendar? Old Charlie Ward ap- 
parently must. No wonder he’s concen- 
trating his fire on children and dogs. 
—GeEorRGE WILEY 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable December 15, 1956, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 21, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Decem- 
ber 15, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business No- 
vember 21, 1956. 

A special stock dividend, has been 
declared, payable in Common 
Stock of the Company at the rate 
of 1 share of Common Stock 
for each 20 shares outstanding, pay- 
able December 15, 1956, to com- 
mon stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 21, 
1956. No cash dividend will be 
paid at this time on the 5% Com- 
mon Stock dividend here announced. 

WILLIAM FEICK, Jr., 
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Treasurer 
November 7, 1956. 
DETROIT 
STEEL 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 107 


On October 26, 1956, the Board of 
Directors voted a cash dividend of 
$.25 a share on the Common Stock 
payable December 12, 1956, to , 
holders of record at the close of : 
business November 28, 1956. 


R. A. YODER 
Vice President—Finance 
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| Mobil 


Y MOBIL 
OIL BOMPANY 
Inc. 


Dividend No. 183 


The Board of Directors on October 
23, 1956, declared a quarterly divi- 
Gend of 50¢ per share and an eztra 
dividend of 50¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, payable December 10, 
1956, tostockholdersof record at the 
close of business November 2, 1956. 


A. M. Suerwoop, Secretary 
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Board of Directors has declared 
for quarter ending December 
31, 1956 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable January 21, 
1957 to shareholders of record 
January 4, 1957. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
70¢ per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable December 3, 
1956 to shareholders of record 
November 9, 1956. 


G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh, October 25, 1956 

















































































































BROWN 
COMPANY 





DIVERSIFIED FOREST PRODUCTS 
. WNibroc Towels—Bermico Pipe 
Engineered Pulps and Papers 























A regular quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the Common 























































































































Stock of this Company has been . 
declared payable December 1, 
1956 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 


Senior Vice President 
and Treasurer 


S. W. SKOWBO | 

















EQUITABLE Gas COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


At s meeting held October 29, 
1956, the Board of Directors 
declared quarterly dividends 
of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Convertible Preferred 
Stock and 40 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, pay- 
able December 1, 1956 to all 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 9, 1956. 


H. 8. Netting, Jr., 
Secretary 











TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


fore the end of the year. But Streeters 

do not believe high money rates will 

deter expansion plans of industry. 
e ee . 

Wonder wool is the goal of Govern- 
ment scientists. It would retain pleats 
and creases, resist moths and all 
micro-organisms, withstand caustic 
dyes and not shrink. Only drawback: 
present wool treatments. usually 
achieve one goal at the expense of 
the others. 

cm + = 

Stock dividends, rather than cash, 
are being declared by more and more 
companies, Wall Streeters note. Big 
reason: tight money and _ slipping 
pretax profit margins for many a 
company. 

* 2 a 

Airlines are getting tougher with “no 
shows,” the passengers who buy tick- 
ets and then don’t show up at flight 
time. Plane executives now want to 
levy cash penalties against them. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which likes 
the idea, hints it will approve, per- 
haps early next year. 

* = a” 

Slow trading days in the U.S. have 
been causing brokers to look north- 
ward with envious eyes. The Toronto 
Stock Exchange is doing such a 
booming business that it is planning 
a new building on a 55,000-square- 
foot site, where the Exchange will 
have a trading floor the size of a foot- 
ball field, and electronic “brains” to 
speed up transactions. 

e * & 

Automobile hues, coming in such a 
wide range, baffle car-painters. Among 
other things, they find it impossible 
to stock all colors in quantity and are 
considering machines which would 
mix colors to factory direction. Big- 
gest headache, though, is the new 
metallic paint: it varies from dark 
to light with change of pressure in the 
air gun. — 

s * e 

Steel stock buffs glowed at a recent 
comment by Charles L. Huston Jr., 
president of Lukens Steel. Huston 
noted that a Government plan to 
build 50 supertankers would require 
750,000 tons of heavy steel plate. 
Even without this impetus, said Hus- 
ton, the “market for heavier gauge 
plates will remain tight through 1957 
at least.” : 

* ” * 

If you’re average, says the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, you were 53% 
better off last year than you were in 
boom 1929. Even with increased taxes 


QCFf rmpvusraies 


INCORPORATED 
Preferred Dividend No. 199 


A dividend of 6242¢ per 
share on the $50.00 par 
value 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock 
of this Corporation has 
been declared payable 
December 1, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 15, 1956. 


Common Dividend No. 148 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 15, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 30, 1956. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


November 1, 1956 








Esso) 


STANDARD O!L COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
60 cents per share on No- 
vember 1, 1956. This divi- 
dend is payable on Decem- 
ber 11, 1956, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 


business on November 13, 


1956. 


80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








Uniteo States Lines 
Company 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 

payment of a dividend of fifty cents 
es. 50) per share payable December 7, 
1956, to holders of Common Stock of 
record November 16, 1956, who on that 
date hold regularly issued Common Stock 
($1.00 par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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and inflation, it adds, each man, 
woman and child could buy or save 
better than half again as much as in 
1929, 16% more than in 1947. 

. . - 

Commercial banks should compile 
their best earnings of the year during 
this quarter. Despite peak loan vol- 
ume and higher interest rates of past 
months, it takes six months for in- 
terest boosts to show up in earnings. 

© * 

Sporty footwear is becoming more 
and more popular with Americans. 
Survey by the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association shows that sales 
of sneakers and casuals have zoomed 
21%, while sales of conventional shoes 
rose a mere 3% during most of 
this year. Since 1950, moreover, the 
rubber-bottom, canvas-upper models 
have nearly doubled their share of 
the market, climbing from 5.1% to 
10.4%. 


Trading stamps only a fair invest- 
ment? According to a Government 
survey, a filled book of stamps usually 
represents about $130 in purchases 
and gives its holder an article worth 
$3.40 on the average. The yield for 
the customer thus works out to only 
2.7%. 

* ° a 

Small businessmen will soon get a 
break from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Some of its business, the de- 
partment says, will be set aside for 
small firms. Moreover, representa- 
tives of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will be assigned to buying 
centers to aid the program. 

6 = s 

U.S. savings bonds, once the world’s 
most popular investment, are losing 
popularity. In fact, investors are 
cashing in more of the bonds than 
they are buying. Brokers say it’s be- 
cause interest rates on other invest- \ 
ments are running so much higher 
than yields on Government bonds. 

* . * 

“Time payment” regulations, due in 
New York by January, may be copied 
by other states. The new legislation 
in New York will provide that, on 
such items as cars, the time purchase 
price may not exceed $7 on each 
$100 of the cash price, minus the down 
payment. 

* . a 

Mid-air collisions such as the tragic 
Grand Canyon crash may become less 
likely. Reason: a keener altimeter 
developed jointly by the Kollsman 
Instrument Corp. and the Air Re- 
search & Development Command. 
The new altitude gauge is said to be 
400% more accurate below 50,000 feet 
and 100% more accurate above that 
height than present models. 














Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 


ee 














Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series... .. $1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series... . . $1.12% 


®Series was issued Oct. 17, 1956; dividends accrued from Oct. 1, 1956. 


TEXAS EASTERN O /ranemission (Coyporalion 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Common and Prferred Dividend Notice 


October 31, 1956 
The Board of Directors of the Compan 


y has declared 


the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
December 1, 1956, to stockholders of record at close 
of business November 9, 1956: 


Amount 
per Share 


— Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.37% 


pae,0 440 deme ROR $0.97%* 


ecbesepaneedaney $0.35 


Secretary 





























AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


IMPORTANT 


This dividend will not be dis- 


The Board of Directors of the | tributed to holders of the old 
Company, at a meeting held | Preferred and Common Stocks 
this day, declared a quarterly | of the Company until such 
dividend of 20 cents per | shares have been exchanged 


share on the Common Stock | for the new securities to which 
for payment December 10, | those holders are entitled un- 
1956 to the shareholders of | der the Plan of Reorganization 
record at the close of business | of the Company, which became 





November 9, 1956. 


effective February 29, 1952. 


Holders of the old stock are urged to communicate with the Company. 


H. W. Ba.cooyen, 


Executive Vice President and Secretary 


October 26, 1956. 

















Dividend Notice 
E. L. Bruce Company 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
37'Y%c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock’ of the Corporation, 
payable on December 10, 1956, 
to stockholders of record as of 
November 13, 1956. 


J. H. Worman 
Sec.-Treas. 
Memphis, Tenn., October 30, 1956 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


Directors of Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Company at a meeting held on Oc- 
tober 29, 1956, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend (No. 54) of 40¢ per 
share on the Common shares, payable 
December 10, 1956, to shareholders of 
record November 23, 1956. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Vice-President & Secretary 
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BS )IINTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
— COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 153 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable December 
1, 1956, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 5, 1956. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 








a. |) INTERNATIONAL 
ka HARVESTER 
= COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 167 of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the common stock payable 
January 15, 1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 14, 1956. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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Divisions 
BARRETT - GENERAL CHEMICAL 


Quarterly dividend 
No. 143 of $.75 per share 
has been declared on 
the Common Stock pay- 
able December 10, 1956, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
November 16, 1956. 


SPECIAL STOCK DIVIDEND 

Aspecial stock dividend 
at the rate of 3 shares for 
each 100 shares outstand- 
ing will be paid on De- 
cember 14, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record on No- 

vember 16, 1956. 
RICHARD F. HANSEN, 
Secretary 

October 30, 1956 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORPORATION 





Continuous Cash Dividends 
Have Been Paid Since 
Organization in 1920 











New York, October 24, 1956—the 
Board of Directors of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has today 
declared a Quarterly Dividend of 
Ninety cents (90¢) per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable December 1, 1956 
to stockholders of record November 
2, 1956. The last Quarterly Dividend 
was Seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
paid September 1, 1956. 

Payment of this Quarterly Divi- 
dend on December Ist will make a 
total of $3.15 per share paid in 1956. 


BIRNY MASON, JR. 











American-Standar 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable December 1, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
b on Ni ber 21, 1956. 

A quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable December 15, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 21, 1956. 








BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept. Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


MODERNIZING THE NATION'S HIGHWAYS: 
This booklet, prepared by the Committee 
For Economic Development, provides a 
brief but comprehensive survey for the 
growth and care of our highways. Since 
the booklet was prepared in advance of 
the current Federal road-building pro- 
gram, it is of considerable interest to see 
in what ways the study and the Federal 
program agree and disagree. The text 
deals with such topics as: The Highway 
System, Need for Highway Improvement, 
Dividing the Responsibility, Who Should 
Pay?, Financing The Federal Share, 
Should the Federal Government Bor- 
row?, State Financing Problems and the 
Special Problem Of Urban Traffic. Bas- 
ically the discussion centers around “the 
most difficult problem of highway pol- 
icy,” that of deciding how the costs of 
modernization should “be apportioned 
among all the categories of persons who 
benefit in one way or another from im- 
proved highways.” (25 pages.) 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ABROAD AND THE 
ROLE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN INVESTMENT: An 
able survey of the field with rather heavy 
emphasis on filling the technological 
vacuum in undeveloped areas throughout 
the world. Prepared by the Committee 
For Economic Development, the study 
examines the scale of America’s stake in 
foreign economic development. The book- 
let also analyses three basic obstacles to 
economic development “which should be 
of prime concern in American policy: 1) 
the shortage of capital, 2) the shortage of 
entrepreneurial and managerial talent 
and 3) the need for. balance in economic 
development.” The booklet goes on to 
suggest some solutions. It should be of 
particular interest to business leaders 
concerned with overseas plants and 
markets. (35 pages.) 


HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDA- 
TIon: This booklet is issued by the Mel- 
lon Institute to describe the background 
of one phase of its work. In brief compass 
the background and significance of in- 
dustrial hygiene is outlined. Founded in 
1935, L.H.F. has done pioneer work in air 
pollution studies—just to name one that 
has come into public prominence. Its 
work has provided better working condi- 
tions for employees and greater produc- 
tivity for employers. The I.H.F. has issued 
a stream of pertinent bulletins on such 
matters as occupational disease legisla- 
tion and compensation legislation. A 
major inventory study by the foundation 
was a world review and evaluation of 
“Silicosis and Allied Disorders.” This 
booklet chronicles a record of construc- 
tive labor in making American industry 
ever safer. (19 pages.) 





TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
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Cash Dividend 
No. 189 
Dec. 5, 1956 
* 
. e eo 
aas® 

At the regular monthly meeting held October 
24, 1956, the Board of Directors declared a reg- 
ular quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, 


payable December 1956, to stockholders of 
record at close of business November 9, 1956. 








By R. Seibel, Secretary 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Doscded Notice 


Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE COM. 
MON STOCK for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1956, have been 
declared payable December 20, 
1956, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
19, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 




















NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 2” 
CORPORATION 











*FiL 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on De- 
cember 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record on November 9, 1956. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
October 25, 1956. Treasurer 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
217th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share and 
an Extra dividend of forty-five 
cents (45¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company 
have been declared this day, pay- 
able on December 10, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 9, 1956. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
S. T. CrossLaANpD 


Vice President & Treasurer 
October 18, 1956 
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NEW FORBES GUIDE REVEALS 


79 “OVERLOOKED STOCKS” WITH DYNAMIC 





PROFIT POTENTIALS 





AWaue you been. 


missing out on profits 
lke these (x 


Ground-Floor Stocks? 


If so, we invite you to check through our 1957 edition 
of the FORBES “OVER-THE-COUNTER STOCK 
GUIDE”—which we shall be happy. to send you on a 
money-back-in-10-days if not completely satisfied basis. 

This, our 5th annual Guide to unlisted securities, con- 
tains 175 pages of vital investment information—singles 
out 79 of the 3,000 most actively traded industrial stocks 
and recommends them to meet specific investment objec- 
tives—throws the spotlight on many “ground-floor” oppor- 
tunities of unusual promise which, because of their un- 


Cross Co. 
Walt Disney 
Smith, Kline, Fr. 
Minute Maid 
Vitro 


Am. marketta 
Food Mart 


+265% Long Bell Lumb. 


Kaiser Steel 
Nat'l Aluminate 
b+ naan | pase 
arner wasey 
ideal Cement 
Hagan Corp. 


+116% 
listed status, would normally be overlooked by all but 
the professional trader. 

Many investors completely overlook this rich market, 
ignore its fortune-building possibilities because of mis- 
conceptions or lack of understanding. And yet, 90% of 
the big-name stocks now traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange were once traded over-the-counter, where they 
could have been purchased at tiny fractions of what they 
are worth today. 


The Proving-Ground for the Giants of the Future 


Cross Co. sold as low as 88¢ a share in 1949, rose to 
$66. Eastern Industries was 38¢, recently $18. Investors 
Diversified Services was 60¢, soared to $78. Small wonder, 
then, that many professionals call this huge market the 
proving ground for the giants of the future. 

Our staff of security analysts continually sifts through 
this huge market, keeps close tabs on new developments, 
and then, once each year, prepares a new edition of 
the FORBES “OVER-THE-COUNTER STOCK GUIDE” 
which handpicks a number of young, “ground-floor” 
companies which could someday “graduate” to the big- 
board. and grow to blue chip size. 

In light of our record of performance, (see box for par- 


10 Year Records 


You'll find a complete, factual analysis of the 79 stocks 
selected, covering: Growth Factors, History and Back- 
ground, Capitalization and Finances, 10-year performance 
records on Sales, Earnings, Net Income, Dividends—all 
of the facts which our analysts have appraised in select- 
ing these 79 stocks as “the cream” of the over-the-counter 
securities market. 


tial listing), we believe we can safely say that this 
FORBES Guide has helped literally thousands of our 
readers make handsome profits in overlooked stocks— 
has helped them “get in on the ground floor” of companies 
like Minute Maid, Harshaw Chemical, Foremost Dairies, 
Tempco Aircraft, Southern Production, and many others 
which, as predicted, “graduated” to the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

And this FORBES Guide can help you too—can broad- 
en your investment horizon by alerting you to potentially 
dynamic stocks which normally would be overlooked by 
all but the “insider,” or by the professional with access 
to a vast network of research facilities. 


of Performance 
The FORBES “OVER-THE-COUNTER STOCK 


GUIDE” is crystal clear, complete, authoritative—it will 
answer your every question—will help you see overlooked 
investment opportunities—will materially increase your 
chances for profit by opening up another lucrative avenue 
of investment to you. 


So make certain of your copy at the special pre-publication price by ordering 


Order Now and 
Save $5.00 


Because you are a 
FORBES reader, you can 
save $5.00 on the new 
1957 edition of the 
FORBES “OVER-THE- 
COUNTER STOCK 
GUIDE” by ordering your 
copy today—at the ‘spe- 
cial pre-publication price 
of only $10. On publica- 
tion, the price will be $15. 
Furthermore, if after studying this 
Guide carefully, you are not convinced 
that this Guide is something you can 
put to immediate, profitable use—you 
may return it within 10 days for full 
refund. Fair enough? 


one today. Supply is limited and invariably, we must turn back hundreds 
of late orders. 

If you’re not already familiar with the rich possibilities now available to you 
in the over-the-counter securities market, we guarantee you're in for an 
enlightening experience. So clip and mail the coupon below . . 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $10. Please send me on publication the new 1957 “OVER-THE-COUNTER 

STOCK GUIDE” which regularly sells for $15. If | am not satisfied, | may return it within 

10 days for full refund. (Add 3% Sales Tax on N.Y.C. orders.) 
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The need and the desire to serve 
have always been and always will be 
a major motivating force of business. 
Neighbor competes with neighbor, and 
pretty ruggedly, too, but nearly al- 
ways to the end of giving the consum- 
er more and better products, superior 
service, higher value. This is the 
American tradition. The fact that it 
has built the highest standard of liv- 
ing the world has ever known is evi- 
dence, to me at least, that there is 
something more than a dream of prof- 
its behind the progress we have 
achieved and hope to achieve in the 
future. 


Real power has fulness and variety. 
It is not narrow like lightning, but 
broad like light. The man who truly 
and worthily excels in any one line of 
endeavor might also, under a change 
of circumstances, have excelled in 
some other line. Power is a thing of 
solidity and wholeness. 

—R. D. Hitrcucock. 


No peace was ever won from fate 
by subterfuge or agreement; no peace 
is ever in store for any of us, but that 
which we shall win by victory over 
shame or sin—victory over the sin 
that oppresses, as well as over that 
which corrupts. —Ruskin. 


Territory is but the body of a nation. 
The people who inhabit its hills and 
valleys are its soul, its spirit, its life. 

—GARFIELD. 


. Success shuns the unworthy, the 
unwilling, and the unprepared. 
—FRATERNAL Monitor. 


There is nothing too little for so 
little a creature as man. It is by 
studying little things that we can at- 
tain the great knowledge of having as 
little misery and as much happiness 
as possible. —Dr. JOHNSON. 


Nature is the most thrifty thing in 
the world; she never wastes anything; 
she undergoes change, but there’s no 
annihilation—the essence remains. 

—T. BINNEY. 


The Church alone can bring about 
the spiritual revival and the moral re- 
generation this world needs before 
there can be permanent peace and 
sound economic recovery, and to 
this end we do not need new laws, but 
a new spirit. —Wm. J. H. Boretcxker. 





—Jerrvis J. Bass. 


It is pride which plies the world 
with so much harshness and severity. 
We are as rigorous to offenses as if 
we had never offended. —BLar. 


People forget how fast you did a job 
—but they remember how well you 
did it. —Howarp W. NewrTon. 





B. C. FORBES: 


A business that caters to the 
public changed hands. It is now 
attracting far more customers 
than formerly and has become 
prosperous. I asked an employee 
how he accounted for the 
change. “It?s the new boss that 
has done it,” he replied enthus- 
iastically. “The old boss was 
different. He treated us differ- 
ent. He wasn’t such a friend- 
making man. The new boss is 
always glad to get suggestions 
from any of us. It’s nice to feel 
that your boss thinks that you 
can maybe tell him something 
worthwhile for the business. 
Everybody is glad to do his best 
now to help the business along. 
Customers are getting better 
service. That’s why the business 
is doing so much better.” Com- 
mended to the attention of other 
employers. 











Think, listen and read for ideas. 
Don’t be afraid to speak up freely and 
fully about your ideas. Be ready to 
give and take criticism on ideas. Share 
your knowledge with others, and be 
willing to take a share of their ideas 
if they are good. Keep an open mind 
until you have learned as much as 
possible, and then evaluate and make 
your decision. —ArTHUR EISENSTADT. 


Talent for talent’s sake is a bauble 
and a show. Talent working with joy 
in the cause of universal truth lifts the 
possessor to new power as a bene- 
factor. —EMERSON. 


Let’s learn to label properly Disap- 
pointment and Discouragement for 
what they are—two completely dif- 
ferent states of mind. Disappointment 
can be a spur to improvement that 
will contribute to success. But Dis- 
couragement is a mortal enemy that 
destroys courage and robs one of the 
will to fight. s 

It is not circumstance that causes 
Discouragement, but one’s own re- 
action to that circumstance. Every- 
one must meet Disappointment, many 
times; it is simply a part of life. When 
it is met, we may resign ourselves to 
Discouragement and failure. Or we 
may recognize each Disappointment 
as an asset by which we can profit, 
and take new strength from a lesson 
learned. 


The choice is ours, each time, to 
make. —Joun M. WILson, 
v.p. National Cash Register Co. 


All men’s gains are the fruit of ven- 
turing. —HERODOTUS. 


Thinking is one thing no one has 
ever been able to tax. 
—C. F. KeEtrTerinc. 


An observant man, in all his inter- 
course with society and the world, 
constantly and unperceived marks on 
every person and thing the figure ex- 
pressive of its value, and therefore, 
on meeting that person or thing, 
knows instantly what kind and degree 
of attention to give it. This is to make 
something of experience. 

—JOouHN Foster. 


The world has forgotten, in its con- 
cern with Left and Right, that there 
is an Above and Below. 

—GALEN DRAKE. 


We have come from somewhere and 
are going somewhere. The great archi- 
tect of the universe never built a 
stairway that leads to nowhere. 

—Rosert A. MILLIKAN. 


The end of man is action, and not 
thought, though it be of the noblest. 
—CARLYLE. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. Thomas H. Rob- 
ertson, Magnolia, Ohio. What’s 
your favorite text? A Forbes book 
is aaa to senders of texts 
used. 


Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men. 


—Romans 12, 17-18 
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An intrstng 
exprmnt 
in spch 


How your words might be 
compressed into “shorthand” sound 


waves for telephone transmission 








Any time we can speed your voice from telephone 
0 telephone with less equipment you’re bound to benefit. 


One possible way to do this is by a new transmission 
method which Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 
exploring. You might call it “electronic shorthand.” 







Actually, it’s a method by which samples are snipped 
bff a speech sound—just enough to identify it—and sent 





ound. 






The two charts on the right show how this can be 
lone even with a short sound like “or.” 







Our scientists are putting further research into this 
lea, which could mean not only improved service but a 
more economical use of lines as well. Voices could be 
ent by fewer electrical signals. And more voices could 
sent over each wire. 















It’s exploring and developing like this that make 
lephone service the bargain it is. 





Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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by telephone to a receiver that rebuilds the original — 





YOUR EAR IS OUR CUSTOMER. Bell Laboratories scientist 
Homer W. Dudley, who originated the “electronic short- 
hand” method of sending speech, studies wave patterns 
made by sounds as you would ordinarily hear them over 
the telephone. To get these sounds from mouth to ear by 
telephone as quickly and efficiently as possible is our 
fundamental job. 





THIS IS THE SOUND “OR.” Chart shows how the oscillo- 
scope records vibrations of the sound “or.” Vibrations 
originate in puffs of air from the larynx when a word is 
spoken. Electronic machines don’t really need all these 
vibrations to recognize the particular sound. 


THIS IS ELECTRONIC SHORTHAND OF THE SOUND “OR.” 
One “pitch period” in three (as against all nine shown 
in upper chart) has been selected for transmission. With 
this system, three times as many voices could theoreti- 
cally travel over the same pair of wires and be rebuilt 
into the total original sounds. 
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Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 







READERS SAY 


Try Another Channel 


Sm: In your article called “Movies— 
Setback” (Forses, Nov. 1), you told how 
the motion picture slump has thinned 
Columbia Pictures’ profits out to $2.7 
million—not quite half the $4.9 million 
of 1955. In part you attributed Columbia’s 
loss to the decline in movie-going from 
the 1946 all-time high of 82.4 million a 
week to 47.1 million thus far this year. 
But there’s more to Columbia’s prob- 
lem than this. Columbia recently an- 
nounced that it had spent $1.7 million 
not making a movie called “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” presumably for the 35.3 
million who don’t go to the movies any 
more. The US. tax collector fortunately 
made allowances, handing Columbia a 
net loss of $861,000 after deducting ex- 
penses. ; 

Come to think of it, there’s another 
saving grace. Nobody’ll ever be able to 
see the picture on a late, late, late movie 
show on television sometime in 1976. 
—Smwney SHEPHERD 
New York 


Quarrel 


Sm: We question the statement of 
Montgomery Ward’s John Barr (Forses, 
November 15) that Ward’s catalogue 
“offers a wider selection of merchandise 
than any . .. but the largest cosmopolitan 
stores . . . at lower prices.” In our own 
building materials department we carry 
everything listed in Ward’s catalogue and 
much more. Also, over the years, many 
of their items have been listed at higher 
prices than ours. How come, in a small 
village of 2500 population like ours? It is 
the “cost of doing business” factor. Ours 
is at least as low as theirs and possibly 
a little lower. 

—K. H. Wr1aMs 
Williams Lumber Yard 
Mora, Minnesota 


Huzzah! 


Sm: Regarding Forses election pre- 
diction in “Fact & Comment,” Oct. 15 
issue—What a forecast! Would that I, a 
weather forecaster, had so great a success 
once in a while. I pray that a measure 
of your accuracy in prognosticating rubs 
off on Lurie, Goodman, Hooper, and Biel, 
whose advice I value. 

—D. K. McGaucuey 
Capt., U.S. A. F. 
Bellevue, Nebr. 


Buckeye Balm 


Sm: What are you trying to do to 
the Buckeye State and its companies 
(Forses, Oct. 1)? First, your map of the 
Erie, Lackawanna, and D&H systems 
shows a strange new town in north- 
eastern Ohio called Acron. ... 

Next, you move that very lively cen- 
tenarian, the Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
from Mt. Vernon, Ohio, where it has 
been since 1833, to Cleveland, Ohio. As 
one of C-B’s 2,850 share owners, my year- 
ly pilgrimages to the annual meetings 
would not be half so pleasant if they 
were not held in that very beautiful little 
Ohio city. The whole population of 
Mount Vernon feels hurt! 

—Dr. LeRoy Tucker 
Columbus, Ohio 


To the populace of Akron and Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, Forses’ apologies for 
geographical meandering—Eb. 


Dissent 


Sm: Since you built up your circula- 
tion, you now seem well cn the way to 
decreasing it. If you can’t do better than 
make Forses a Republican propaganda 
sheet, I have no further interest in it. 
Since the advent of the present ad- 
ministration, one corporation has sus- 
pended dividends, three others have 
decreased them, and I own comparatively 
few stocks. 

—HEtEN CONNOLLY 
Potsdam, New York 
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